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Library Architecture from the Archi- 
tect’s Standpoint* 


Edward B. Green, Buffalo, N. Y. 
The ideal of the building 


As a preliminary state of mind, we 
cannot too strongly realize that the 
building of a library is a most impor- 
tant event toacommunity. Few other 
buildings produce the same interest, or 
can have the same strong effect upon 
the community 

A library building, if well and hon- 
estly done, and built in good taste and 
with becoming dignity and grace, leaves 
a lasting effect upon the minds of the 
public, calls forth the better impulses 
of the community, and stimulates its 
artistic appreciation and civic pride. 

From the fact of its being a library, 
the greatest care should be exercised 
in the design. It stands, perhaps, for 
more than any other building in the 
community. 

The greatest care is taken, and large 
expense, to provide the proper reading 
material and other objects for the edu- 
cation of the mind; but since the build- 
ing is the larger object, it may be al- 
lowed to become so obtrusive that it 
wiil upset much of the good that would 
otherwise be done. You may not all 
agree with meat first, because I don’t be- 
lieve you have studied the impressions 
made by buildings upon the mind of the 
community. People grow callous, be- 
coming so from constant contemplation 


*Read at Lake Placid meeting of New York State li- 
brary association, Sept. 21, 1901. 
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of the inartistic buildings and degener- 
ate architecture which meets our eyes 
on every hand as we walk through the 
streets. Fine and noble buildings are 
as necessary as noble characters to 
raise the community to the level of its 
own better nature. 

The poor class of architecture so 
prevalent reminds one of yellow jour- 
nalism (which most of us are ashamed 
to be seen reading), and yet which af- 
fects unconsciously the character and 
intellect of the public. 

Regarding the influence of the build- 
ing, as distinct from its adaptability as 
a library, let me give you two cases in 
point: 

1 The Library of congress at Wash- 
ington; 

2 The Boston public library. 

I am not discussing these as pure 
and simple libraries. I know that con- 
sidered in this respect some librarians 
believe they are failures. If sothe libra- 
rians must bear the blame themselves, 
for the architects undoubtedly produced 
the arrangement required; but we know 
that people from all over the country 
go to Washington to see the Library of 
congress because of the dignity of its 
exterior and the beauty of its decoration, 
and the building itself has, I believe, 
done more for the pleasure and educa- 
tion of the people than even the collec- 
tion of books has to the limited number 
of readers. 

A building should have its purpose 
clearly set forth and defined in its ele- 
vation, in its refinement of detail, in its 
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well studied plan, which will give an 
artistic elevation. The building should 
be erected by good, honest, workman- 
like methods, with no shams, no striv- 
ing to make cheap materials represent 
substantial and costly ones; for such 
subterfuges will sooner or later be found 
out, and, perhaps without knowing why, 
the public loses its respect for the build- 
ing. 
The effect of the care and work which 
you put into the administration of the 
library itself, your honesty of purpose, 
are increased if the building is appro- 
priate. It reflects some of the spirit of 
your efforts, and, if it should be a gift, 
it reflects the taste and the ambitions 
of its giver, and therefore it is the more 
important that he should be justly and 
honestly represented. 


The lot 


As arule the lot will have been se- 
lected before the architect, though I 
don’t know anyone upon whose judg- 
ment or experience you could better 
rely to assist you in the selection of a 
lot. 

We usually find the lots selected are 
too small; they are in an inconvenient 
location, perhaps selected because the 
lot is cheap, or because some one gives 
it. I think we have all learned that 
gifts are sometimes very expensive. 

Again, in acquiring the lot, the artis- 
tic setting of the building, with its fu- 
ture extensions, must be thought of. 

Given a certain sum of money, I 
would rather reduce somewhat the por- 
tion set aside for the building, and use 
this portion in getting a larger and bet- 
ter situated lot—a building of less cost 
will produce a better result on an ap- 
propriate and fitting lot than an elegant 
building on a small and inappropriate 
site. 

There are, of course, questions of 
light and air, and its surroundings, to 
be considered in connection with the 
lot, and these are questions on which 
the advice of an architect would be in- 
valuable. 

Committee 


My own experience convinces me 
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that the most efficient committee is a 
committee composed of one. The de- 
cisions of a large committee are usually 
a matter of compromise. One man 
feels the responsibility resting entirely 
upon him, and is more apt to approach 
all questions with a business-like direct- 
ness, than a large committee where the 
responsibility is divided or shared be- 
tween the members. 


Selection of architect 


There are two methods in general 
use for the selection of an architect. 

1 By direct selection. 

2 By a limited competition. 

Please note that I say the selection 
of an architect, not the selection ofa 
plan. 

The architect, you will find, is much 
more important thanthe plan. We have 
become so. accustomed to hearing it 
said that a competition is to select aset 
of plans, that we forget that there isa 
man who produced that set of plans, 
and he alone best knows the result to 
follow if these plans are carried out. 

I wish to impress upon you the dif- 
ferent ways the mind of an architect is 
affected, and his energies stimulated, 
by the two methods above named. 

1 Direct selection. Anarchitect thus 
selected feels, in the first place, flat- 
tered (and even architects are not in- 
susceptible to flattery). He feels also 
that he is trusted, and no man worthy of 
the name can feel trusted without doing 
his best to justify the trust reposed in 
him. He goes to work at the design, 
knowing that his work is to count for 
something. All his better impulses are 
called into play. He studies the prob- 
lem with his client, who has the chance 
to tell him of his ideals and desires, and 
there is an interchange of confidence, 
doing both client and architect good, 
and the good result will show in the 
completed building. 

2 A limited competition. A compe- 
tition really descends into a guessing 
match. You try to guess what will 
please the expert and the committee. 
You don’t dare to draw out what you 
think is best. You know the training 
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and work of the expert, and there is an 
almost irresistible temptation to find 
out and follow his likes, dislikes, and 
fads. You try to ascertain what the 
committee favors. Your ears are open 
to all the hearsay, and there is really no 
way of helping it, but it brings out all 
the disagreeable elements in a man. 
He wants to win for the sake of win- 
ning. There is, in truth, no use of go- 
ing into a competition, unless you go 
in to win, and therefore you must find 
out what the committee and expert 
want, knowing that upon your success 
as a “‘guesser” will largely determine 
your success in the competition. This 
does not put you in the frame of mind 
to do your best artistically. 

Architects are always suspicious of 
an insincere motive behind any compe- 
tition. So many of them have miscar- 
ried, and the motive developed later on, 
that the profession as a whole have 
learned to avoid them. 

You can, therefore, see the entirely 
different frame of mind in which the 
two methods put the architect. At the 
very best he cannot, in a competition, 
present his claim to advantage in a few 
drawings. 

An architect directly selected ‘grows 
up” with his committee. He educates 
them, you may say, and he in turn 
learns from them. 

I am not taking the position that 
competitions are all evil; but there is 
little good in any of them, even when 
intelligently and honestly conducted, 
and that little good is not to the advan- 
tage of the client, but rather to the ad- 
vantage of the architect, in that it keeps 
him in practice on the practical prob- 
lems of the day. The young men in 
the profession sometimes have a better 
chance by reason of competitions, and 
win out more quickly than if the method 
of direct selection were practiced; but 
there is so much to be learned by ex- 
perience, which some one has to pay 
for, that it is sometimes to be regretted 
when young men get large pieces of 
work before their time. Harm is done 


to both the young architects and the 
buildings. 

Again, does not a client when he se- 
lects an architect directly display his 
taste and knowledge as thoroughly as 
when he selects a picture or an attor- 
ney, a doctor ora librarian? There are 
all kinds of architects, and when you 
select your man you will select the one 
who you think does the kind of work 
you want. 

There are several schools of architec- 
ture in this country, established in the 
last few years. Princeton and Yale are 
probably the only great universities 
that do not have schools of architecture 
at present, which shows the importance 
attached to this profession by the cen- 
ters of learning, and their conviction 
that it has an undoubted place among 
the so-called “learned professions.” We 
all know that France—that great artis- 
tic nation—has the most important 
school of architecture in the world, and 
perhaps this is one of the causes, as 
well as one of the effects, of its great- 
ness artistically. 

The Harvard prospectus states: The 
work of an architect requires not only 
the technical knowledge of building 
processes and familiarity with architec- 
tural form, its history and use, but it 
demands wide intellectual sympathy, 
cultivated taste, and trained imagina- 
tion. 

Now, if these qualities are required 
in an architect to do the best work, it 
demands corresponding intelligenceina 
client to pick out the man as architect 
who possesses them. It is a creditable 
achievement forthe client to choose the 
best instrument for the work he needs 
done, and shows that he has keen in- 
sight and judgment. 

In speaking as above of competitions, 
I leave out of reference what is called 
a ‘free for all” competition, where ev- 
erybody can go in, for very few archi- 
tects will now take part in this sort of 
thing, and it is not easy to persuade any 
architect worth persuading to enter into 
any such scheme. 

I also omit from consideration the 
architect who is selected directly by a 
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client because he knows less than such 
client. A putty architect is a poor 
thing, as the building resulting from his 
feeble and compromising efforts will 
show when completed. By this I do 
not mean that a client’s wishes should 
not be most carefully and conscien- 
tiously considered. 

If you must have a competition you 
should start by engaging an expert to 
assist you in formulating the program, 
and to advise as to the decision. He is 
necessary to get the matter into proper 
shape, and his standing will attract the 
desirable architects whom you want, and 
repel the undesirable architects, whom 
you are better without. The competi- 
tion should be limited to a few, each 
competitor to be paid the same amount, 
except the one who finally receives the 
commission. Select as competitors only 
architects so good that you would be 
glad to give the work to any one of 
them. 

When it comes to the real decision, 
if your expert happens to be an archi- 
tect not in active practice, | think it im- 
portant that you should associate with 
him a man who is in active practice, for 
improvement in all matters of construc- 
tion, etc., moves so rapidly in our age, 
that only those in the very thick of act- 
ual work can fully appreciate all the up- 
to-date materials and methods used in 
modern building. 

Your architect once selected, either 
directly or by competition, have confi- 
dence in him, and show him that you 
have. 

I would say that more buildings are 
spoiled by clients than by architects— 
that is, by clients who insist arbitra- 


rily upon certain details and materials. 


Make your wants known, and it is the 
duty and pleasure of an architect to 
work it out on these lines as far as pos- 
sible; but have confidence in your archi- 
tect, or get another. 

As to the matter of interior arrange- 
ment, the librarian is supreme. In the 
clothing, or outer structure, the archi- 
tect should understand that he is alone 
responsible, and should be given full 
powers. Do not for a moment give 


him the chance to excuse his design by 
saying that the materials or other things 
were selected or done to suit his client, 
and thus shift the responsibility. 

I am not one who believes there is a 
conflict between the librarian or his 
committee and the architect. There is 
a common meeting ground. Neither 
do I believe there is a conflict between 
the practical and the artistic. The most 
practical buildings are the most beauti- 
ful, just as the most practical and useful 
of nature’s objects (like the trees) are 
the most beautiful. 

Each building is a problem different 
from all others. Its cost, its object, its 
surroundings, and the ambitions of its 
builders, are all to be considered. It 
is difficult for me, then, to state general 
principles covering the planning of li- 
braries, for each particular library fur- 
nishes a distinct and different problem. 

I realize that librarians are, as a class, 
among the most progressive of the 
world’s workers, and that a library 
building, however well arranged, will be 
out of date ina year orso. The stack 
and open shelves are only late inven- 
tions, and who will dare to predict what 
is to come next? I would, therefore, 
advise the building, perhaps, of only the 
exterior walls, leaving the interior to be 
arranged and rearranged as often as is 
seen fit. Ifa possibility, I would sug- 
gest putting the stacks on wheeis, or 
the use of some such flexible arrange- 
ment; also the use of movable glass par- 
titions, which could be shifted at any 
time, and entirely change the arrange- 
ment, as convenience required. 

I would suggest building a one-story 
building, with high basement, well- 
lighted, fireproof, of course. 

In Wilkes Barre, some years ago, I 
saw a church building which had been 
turned into a library,and which met my 
approval in many ways. 


Two good book lists recently are, The 
best books of the year for a small li- 
brary, issued by the Springfield ( Mass.) 
city library, and, 50 books suggested for 
a child’s library, issued by the Wiscon- 
sin Library commission. 
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Housing the Books* 
J. L. Mauran, architect, St Louis, Mo. 


Americans are a sternly practical 
people who work out their primary 
problems to successful issues before 
they undertake the secondary ones. 

Thus it is that today there are many 
fine libraries assembled through years 
of patient toil so inadequately housed 
as to achieve but half their purpose; 
but happily a new era is dawning for 
our libraries, and everywhere we see 
public spirited citizens rearing for them- 
selves eternal monuments, resting on 
foundations strengthened by every step 
of progress and civilization. 

It is this happy realization of a noble 
opportunity which has been brought 
home to Andrew Carnegie and a host 
of other awakening philanthropists, 
which is just now giving a new, though 
long deferred, impetus to library build- 
ing construction throughout this broad 
land of ours. With this new activity, 
new opportunities are coming to library 
boards, librarians, and architects alike, 
and with these opportunities come grave 
responsibilities for us all which we must 
meet with the best there is in us. One 
of the hopes of the writer is to be able 
in some measure to point out, for our 
common assistance, the great need of 
strenuous and immediate activity look- 
ing toward education which shall fos- 
ter codperation between librarian and 
architect lest the approaching oppor- 
tunity come and find us unprepared. 

The first phase to be considered is 
the responsibility of the library board 
or trustee; not only are they facing the 
task of wisely expending other people’s 
money, but they are undertaking there- 
with to set up in lasting masonry the 
living proof of their wisdom or folly, as 
the case may be. 

What successful business man among 
them would embark in a commercial 
building enterprise by laying down his 
needs in hard and fast terms and then 
sending invitations broadcast to archi- 





_ *Read at Burlington meeting of Iowa Library asso- 
ciation, Oct. 10, 1901. 
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tects, good, bad, and indifferent, telling 
them that whichever one may make the 
happy design which tickles his fancy 
may be intrusted with the work. Not 
one, I venture to say. He would call 
in a man of recognized standing and 
ability to codperate with him and his 
chief of staff, who would use the build- 
ing, in the studying out of a plan suited 
in every way to the requirements, re- 
serving in many instances, I regret to 
say, the other method to experiment 
with when his own money is not in- 
volved. 

The board is responsible for a start 
on correct business lines, and having 
employed the librarian through belief 
in his ability, it should allow the libra- 
rian to determine within proper limits 
the requirements of the building, which 
is a most important part of his equip- 
ment in performing his allotted work, 
and likewise the architect, after his se- 
lection, should have an equal voice in 
the determination of architectural prob- 
lems involving both the librarian’s needs 
and the board’s desires. 

May I quote briefly from my paper 
read at the last annual meeting of the 
American Library Association: 

As arule librarians have very decided 
ideas as to the plan desired, in so far as 
it relates to the correlation of rooms 
and departments, and it, therefore, 
seems manifestly proper that having 
selected a librarian on account of merit, 
the next step should be the selection of 
an architect on the same basis, to the 
end that in consultation the theory of 
the one may either be studied into 
shape or proved inferior to the theory 
of the other. Under the discussion of 
two broad minds, the wheat is easily 
separated from the chaff with the much- 
to-be-desired result of the assembling 
of a well-ordered plan to present to 
the board, which has had such study 
that few criticisms cannot be answered 
from the store of experience gathered 
in the making. 

These home truths are not offered 
with any selfish end in view, but rather 
to assist, if possible, in obviating in the 
future the repetition of the blunders of 
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well-meaning ignorance, which are none 
the less irreparable. 

Many architects, and more the pity, 
are only too anxious to concur in the 
common mistaken idea that the larger 
the building designed for the money 
the greater the architectural feat accom- 
plished, but they usually live to regret 
their inability to secure extra funds to 
habilitate their barren structure, orleave 
the burden on the board to secure the 
wherewithal to effect the constant and 
imperative repairs. 

One of our most serious difficulties 
in the past has been to convince library 
boards with $50,000 to expend, and no 
more, that they must not expect to se- 
cure for that sum not only equal space, 
but every facility and the minutiz of 
appliances enjoyed by the city library 
costing from $200,000 to $500,000. It 
is a physicalimpossibility to accomplish 
such a miraculous result, and perhaps 
throw in anart room, a lecture hall, and 
museumaswell. The price being fixed, 
the architect must be the judge of how 
large the building can be with a given 
material or with a given size, and what 
materials can be employed. 

Taking as a basis for description the 
sum of $50,000, and speaking generally, 
the following type of building is usually 
best suited to the needs of a community 
having such a sum to expend: 

A two-story and basement building 
containing on the main floor, besides 
the necessary vestibule, staircase space, 
cloak room, staff lavatory, etc., a de- 
livery hall containing the catalog cases 
tables and chairs, say 25 x 32, connect- 
ing with the working space, say IO x 12, 
by means of the delivery desk and the 
entrance and exit turnstiles, if the stack 
room be open to the public as a whole 
or in part, the working space flanked 
by rooms, say 12x14, for the librarian 
and the cataloging; a three-tier stack- 
room (fireproof), say 17x32, with a 
capacity without extension of 40,000 
books, and shelving enough for the im- 
mediate housing of say 14,000v.; a read- 
ing-room, say 31 x 38, which in this type 
of building should answer also for the 
periodical room; a reference room, say 


12x24, andaspecial study room I2x 12, 
while a children’s room 19x 38 would 
complete the equipment of this floor. 
The larger rooms should be fitted with 
shelving six feet high on all sides, de- 
signed as part of the room accessories, 
and adding enormously to our capacity 
for housing the books. 

The basement should be, and may be, 
light, airy,and attractive,and hereshould 
be located, besides the heating appara- 
tus, the necessary lavatories, a comfort- 
able staff room, storage and unpacking 
rooms, perhaps. a newspaper room re- 
gulated by such rules regarding smok- 
ing, etc., as suggested by the class of 
users. In addition here may be gathered 
in a proper room, bound newspapers, 
government and patent reports, and all 
bulky volumes seldom referred to. 

For the present the second floor may 
be devoted to art room, lecture hall, 
director’s room, class rooms, or what 
you will, so long as its main portions be 
not too much cut up into small spaces, 
for here it will be that the inevitable 
future expansion of every healthy li- 
brary will find its necessary unoccupied 
space, and will not find the board un- 
prepared to meet an emergency which 
is bound to arise. This economy of 
forethought affecting construction can- 
not be too strongly urged as a duty 
owed by the board and architect alike 
to the generations to come. 

For the exterior such a building as 


‘above outlined may be inclosed all in 


terra cotta of any desired color, or in 
brick freely embellished with terracotta 
to relieve the severity of an all-brick 
structure. 

Many people are prejudiced in favor 
ofan all-stone construction for a library 
building by the feeling that added dig- 
nity is thus gained for this quasi-public 
structure. Such a view is generally 
held through lack of evidence at hand 
that thoroughly monumental buildings 
of the less expensive materials do act- 
ually exist. 

In the Sedalia Carnegie library we 
recommended the use of all white terra 
cotta. Inthe John H. Garth memorial 
at Hannibal, brick, stone, and terra 
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cotta, while inthe Kansas State normal 
school library and the Decatur Carnegie 
we have demonstrated the fact that a 
thoroughly monumental building can 
be designed in artistic brickwork em- 
bellished freely with terra cotta. If 
stone is insisted upon you will readily 
see that our dimensions must be cut 
down, for the coat must be cut according 
to the cloth. If greater solidity seems 
to be a desirable departure why not 
make that solidity valuable rather than 
sentimental—in other words, we believe 
a step in the right direction would be 
taken should the size be reduced suffi- 
ciently to provide for a fireproof struc- 
ture which would be a lasting benefit, 
rather than make the same sacrifice to 
achieve a purely imaginery increase in 
structural beauty. We firmly believe 
that utility may be made to go hand in 
hand with artistic design, and in our 
earlier library designs we devised a fire- 
proof stack-room in connection with a 
building of ordinary joist and plaster 
construction, with the idea that thus the 
treasure house of the library was prop- 
erly protected, but now that the open 
shelves are playing so important a part 
in properly serving the people, as well 
as affording vastly increased capacity, 
the truth is forced upon us of the cry- 
ing need of fireproofing the entire struc- 
ture. 

A little reason in this consideration 
of relative values should bring resigna- 
tion to the library board which chooses 
a slightly reduced size of building in 
order to make it thoroughly fireproof. 

The matter of decorations should be 
treated in the most economical manner 
possible, because it is to be hoped that 
by the time that they need renewing 
there will bea sufficient fund on hand 
to pay for as much elaboration as may 
be desirable. A little money wisely ex- 
pended will do wonders in creating an 
economical but effective color scheme. 
Not so, however, with the wood, plaster 
and marble finish, for all of this, as well 
as the hardware, glass, and the struc- 
tural materials, should be of the best. 
They should never have to be replaced. 

Within the narrow limits of a brief 
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paper it is hardly possible, and certainly 
not profitable, to enter into an academic 
discussion of the relative values of this 
or that form of plan. It is just as cer- 
tain, however, that no architect should 
be forced to inclose a poor and unpro- 
fessional plan representing the libra- 
rian’s ideas ina halting way, as that the 
librarian should be forced to adapt him- 
self to the vagaries of a cut-and-dried 
arrangement, prepared without consul- 
tation by any architect whether or not 
he prides himself on being a library ex- 
pert. 

My own opinion is that while some 
men have had more or less valuable ex- 
perience, there is as yet no standard by 
which such a title may be acquired. 
May I quote again from my previous 
paper with reference to the reasons for 
believing that circumstances must gov- 
ern the development and solution of 
any library building problem: 

Either owing to the size, shape, or 
contour of the site, its particular ex- 
posure, local climatic conditions, the 
particular character of the library itself 
or the people whom it serves, the prob- 
lem presented to an architect by a li- 
brary board is always essentially a new 
one. Certain fundamental rules may 
obtain through their universal applica- 
bility, but every step in the working 
out of a successful plan must be influ- 
enced by the particular conditions re- 
ferred to, and here the codperation of 
the librarian is of inestimable value to 
the architect, no matter how wide his 
experience may be. 

That which is best in us all will be 
developed and brought out by frank 
consultation, with a broad-minded de- 
sire to get the most from our co- 
worker’s store of ideas, which preclude 
a bigoted insistance on personal hob- 
bies. 

Circumstances have placed before us 
a new problem, and most of you will 
have but one chance to solve it with 
the correct answer, but as American 
citizens have that happy faculty of ris- 
ing to every emergency, may we not 
fairly hope that under proper guidance 
our judgment may rise toward the ideal, 
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and that we shall do the best which can 
be done, profiting by the experience 
of others, to the end that our reward 
may be the consciousness of work well 
done. 

Forewarned is forearmed, and this 
paper is intended asa simple foreword, 
a word spoken from the heart, carry- 
ing no other hope than that you may 
find something therein to help you in 
the time of perplexity. 


Illustrated Lectures on Libraries 
An opportunity and a danger 


The library exhibit at Paris roused 
great interest among visitors from vari- 
ous countries who were deeply im- 
pressed with the wonderful work being 
done in the United States for home ed- 
ucation through libraries. More than 
one suggested that great good would be 
done if the methods and results could 
be brought clearly to the attention of 
thoughtful people ia their respective 
countries. I] have been asked more 
than once if some American would not 
prepare an address with illustrative ma- 
terial and a large collection of lantern 
slides that would show our buildings, 
interiors, exteriors, various rooms in 
actual use, showing access to shelves, 
children’s work, magazine, lecture, cata- 
loging, and the other modern rooms. 
Obviously such an illustrated address, if 
given by some one who could speak with 
authority, would be likely to kindle an 
interest productive of excellent results. 
But the great danger is that the wrong 
person will undertake this, and there 
will be about it an air of smug self-com- 
placency that we have done these things 
a little better than all the rest of the 
world, and that they should sit at our 
feet and learn. With the true mission- 
ary spirit we naturally feel anxious to 
divide our good things with others, and 
there should be a way found to do it 
without apparent conceit or the exhi- 
bition of offensive self-satisfaction. 

My first thought is that a thing of 
this sort should be prepared under di- 
rection, or at least with distinct official 
approval of the A. L. A., so that there 
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should be entire confidence as to its 
authoritative character. The expense 
of sending a strong man could be borne 
by some Carnegie who appreciated the 
good that could be done; but it would 
be entirely practicable to have sucha 
collection of slides and illustrative ma- 
terial with a carefully prepared address 
made available, so that those interested 
in each country, or in different sections 
of our own country, could borrow the 
illustrations and the lectureand have it 
delivered by some one on the spot in 
sympathy with the movement, who 
should familiarize himself sufficiently 
with the topic to make an acceptable 
presentation. 

There is a great field for missionary 
work of this kind without crossing the 
ocean. There are vast sections of our 
own country which need library facil- 
ities, and which would be greatly helped 
if illustrated addresses of this kind 
could be delivered at central points. 
Our friends who have paid us the com- 
pliment of suggesting that such lectur- 
ers be sent abroad could be furnished 
with duplicates of our material, and 
could do their own work at much less 
expense, and probably more success- 
fully, as they could combine the results 
of our experience with their own knowl- 
edge of local conditions. 

We are feeling our way, utilizing ex- 
perience, toward more thorough and 
active missionary work. The state li- 
brary commissions are the best exam- . 
ples of organized effort in this direction, 
and through them we are most likely to 
develop what is most needed. 

MeELviIL DEweEy. 


The attention of librarians, trustees, 
and architects planning for new library 
buildings is directed to an article in 
the Brickbuilder for August, I901, by 
Charles K. Bolton, librarian of the Bos- 
ton Atheneum, in planning small libra- 
ries. Itis practical, and written by one 
who sees not only the practical side 
which he so ably presents, but also the 
aesthetic side to which he gives its proper 
place in the discussion. Everyone in- 
terested should see this article. 
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Notes on the Architecture of Libra- 
ries 
Grace Warner, Salisbury, Conn. 


It has been said that the art of a na- 
tion is its highest expression. 

Architecture offers a home to all 
other arts, and through it we trace the 
development of a period, a nation, a 
race, the whole human problem. 

The child’s first instinct is to arrange 
in order the material that comes to his 
hand, i. e., to build a special place of 
shelter for himself out of his environ- 
ment. Sticks and stones, leaves, sand, 
snow, rubbish, are all rich material from 
which he evolvessomething strange and 
new, something peculiarly individual 
and dear to him, which he adorns and 
makes histreasure-house. Whocanever 
forget the so-called houses of our child- 
hood, made of single lines of stones on 
the grass or the bare ground, adorned 
with brilliant toadstools and flowers, 
and curious bugs? The rude playhouse 
of the child develops into the splendid 
cities of the nation. 

A library building is the home of 
books. 

Always has the book been closely 
associated with the home of man, with 
the best that he can be anddo. The 
first book, i. e., the record which pre- 
served some idea of interest to man, 
some expression of the facts which in- 
fluenced his life, was probably a rude 
picture cut on his bone or stone knife, 
or on the rock or tree which served for 
a shelter from animals only a little 
wilder than himself; his first home be- 
ing also his first book and his first library 
building. Gradually the pictures de- 
veloped into hieroglyphics, thence into 
alphabets. 

In primitive times the records were 
engraved on stones or sheets of metal 
with the burin or sharp pointed tool; 
then came skins of animals, palm leaves, 
lime tree bark, papyrus, linen coated 
with varnish, and at last paper. Clay 
and brick were also used. Doubtless 
the buildings which contained these 
records of man’s life differed according 
to the materials, forms, and sizes of the 


objects preserving the records; but 
there are no precise data on the dispo- 
sition of libraries in ancient times. 

Sturgis says, The modern library of 
size and system disregards both means 
of adornment characteristic of the an- 
cient libraries, i. e., architecture and 
books. Science requires fireproof ware- 
houses, a system without waste space, 
narrow passages used only by attend- 
ants, and low book cases. The rooms 
other than those for storage are in no 
way remarkable, but the exterior of the 
stack-room admits of unusual archi- 
tectural treatment. In general, there 
should be dignified treatment, high 
ceilings, large windows, with a stately 
effect within and without. The more 
important stories should have more im- 
portant fenestration. This holds good 
of any important public building, so it 
cannot be considered characteristic of 
a library. The exterior of the parts of 
the building other than the stack-rooms 
need not differ from the exterior of a 
city hall or state house of comparable 
size. 

The reading-room for the general 
public is the largest necessary room. 

The special reading-rooms should be 
more quiet. 

The delivery room should be con- 
venient to the public. 

There should be special rooms for the 
exhibition of choice plates, rich bind- 
ing, maps, miniatures, etc., under glass, 
keeping the long-established character 
of a library as a treasure house of art 
as well as of letters. In small libraries 
this distinction cannot be kept, for the 
reading-room must be the exhibition 
room also. But large libraries should 
have special exhibition rooms to save 
students from sightseers. 

There should be packing, binding, 
and cataloging rooms according to the 
size of the library. The public has no 
need of access to these, and so they may 
be in basement or attic, or front ona 
court, having always abundant light for 
the continuous work a large library re- 
quires. 

The librarian of a valuable and well- 
known public library, spoke of the 
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faulty arrangement of the building, say- 
ing it had been planned by the archi- 
tect, not by the librarian. William E. 
Foster, librarian in Providence, R. I., 
wrote on the necessity of consultation 
between architect and librarian on the 
problems which are neither few nor 
slight, as there is often an apparent 
clashing of practical demands with ar- 
tistic requirements. The librarian is 
the spokesman of the reading public; 
the architect is the spokesman of beauty 
wedded to utility, and the special util- 
ity of a library building can best be 
learned from experienced librarians. 
It is the architect’s opportunity to make 
this utility beautiful. 

Charles C. Soule, trustee of the Brook- 
line (Mass.) public library, wrote on 
Points of agreement among librarians 
as to library architecture (1891, repub- 
lished 1897) as follows: 

Prominent American librarians who 
consider problems of building agree to 
the following fundamental principles 
of library architecture: 

1 It should be planned for library 
work. 

2 It should be planned especially for 
the work to be done and the commun- 
ity to be served. College, state, refer- 
ence, professional, town libraries differ 
in requirements; libraries of the same 
class differ in probabilities of growth, 
equipment, usefulness. 

3 The interior should be planned be- 
fore the exterior, within the necessary 
limits of size and shape of the lot, and 
the amount of money. 

4 Convenience should never be sac- 
rificed to architectural effect. 

5 It should be planned for the prob- 
abilities and the possibilities of growth 
and development. 

6 There should be simplicity of dec- 
oration in the work-rooms and reading- 
rooms. If there is money enough, the 
exterior, the approaches, the entrance, 
the corridors may be _ embellished. 
Rooms for use, while agreeable in form 
and color, should be free from decora- 
tion which attracts sightseers. 

7 It should be planned for economy 
of administration in time and money to 


the public and the attendants. The li- 
brarian’s room should be near the cen- 
ter, of easy access tothe public and the 
work-rooms. 

8 The rooms for the public should 
allow complete supervision, with fewest 
attendants, to lessen theft and mutila- 
tion. 

g There should be much _ natural 
light. 

10 The windows should go up to the 
ceiling to light the upper part of the 
room. 

11 The windows in the book rooms 
should be opposite the intervals be- 
tween book cases, to cast light down the 
aisles. 

12 There should be floor cases, i. e., 
double book casesin parallel lines across 
the floor of the room; or stacks, which 
are tiers of floor cases, one close above 
another. Shelves around the walls and 
in alcoves may still be used in small 
libraries not likely to grow much, and 
in libraries of unrestricted access where 
space can be spared. A form growing 
in favor is floor cases in large rooms, 
with space between their tops and the 
ceiling for ventilation and diffusion of 
light. 

13 Dr Poole’s plan for a reference 
library of classifying books in depart- 
ments, and arranging for storage and 
study in separate rooms under one roof, 
has so influenced modern library con- 
struction that readers are accommo- 
dated near the books they want what- 
ever the system of shelving. 

14 In a circulating library, the books 
most in use should be shelved in floor 
cases close to the delivery desk. Ina 
reference library the upper shelves of 
floor cases should be narrower than 
those below, with a ledge about three 
feet from the floor, to allow elbow room 
in passing, more light, and a temporary 
resting place for books in use or in 
transit. 

15 There should be three feet be- 
tween floor cases. 

16 No shelf in any book case should 
be higher than a person of average 
height can reach without a stepladder. 

17 There should be shelf room for 
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folios and quartos in every book room. 

18 Straight flights are preferable to 
circular stairs. 

19 There should be communication 
by speaking tubes and bells between 
working rooms. 

William F. Poole, librarian of the Pub- 
lic library, Chicago, published in 1881 
a most thoughtful paper on the Con- 
struction of library buildings. 

He began by saying, The rule for the 
future is to avoid everything that per- 
tains to the plan and construction of 
the conventional Americanlibrary build- 
ing. The conventional type is lofty 
rooms, and a large open space with al- 
coves and galleries for the storage of 
books. The Peabody institute library of 
Baltimore is the best specimen of this 
kind of architecture. He asks with im- 
patient scorn why a library should be 
built on the plan of a Gothic church of 
the Middle ages. 

Dr Poole objects to the conventional 
gallery under any circumstances. He 
is so opposed on all utilitarian grounds 
that he never even considers the one 
plea of grandeur and beauty. 

He says galleries waste the time of 
readers, the strength of attendants, 
space, heat, money. The upper por- 
tions are always overheated, to the de- 
struction of books, which can no more 
bear such conditions than men. He 
says, Books cannot live where men can- 
not. They are closer congeners than 
is often thought. All large libraries in 
America and Europe suffer from injury 
of heat. Oftentheclothes of readers are 
covered with a fine red powder, which is 
the ashes of bindings destroyed by the 
heat of high rooms. Burning gas is 
also very destructive. Books should 
always be near the floor in the coolest 
part of the room for their preservation. 
He would put folios and quartos in 
wall cases around the room, octavos 
and smaller books in double cases, open 
on both sides, 3 ft. apart, with side al- 
leys 3% ft. wide, center alleys 4 ft. wide; 
cases 7% ft. high. Double cases 18 in. 
wide of any length, say 16 ft., would oc- 
cupy a rectangular space thus com- 
puted: Length of case plus width of 


alley (16+4 ft.) multiplied by the width 
of case plus space between cases (18 
in.+3 ft.) equals 90 sq.ft. Shelving on 
one side, 16x7%4 ft., equals 120 sq. ft.; 
on two sides, equal 240 sq. ft. A con- 
servative rule for the shelving capacity 
of books of all sizes in a general library 
is 10v. to each square foot of front area. 
Russell Sturgis says: As yet no spe- 
cial characteristic of a library exterior 
can be said to exist. You provide large 
rooms and small rooms; you arrange 
them according to the best judgment 
of the director and the architect for con- 
venience of daylight work; you make 
windows where most needed, and you 
compose such an exterior as seems to 
result from the circumstances of the 
case, but it would be a very exalted and 
mystical sense of inner fitness in the 
design which would attempt to discrim- 
inate between the outside of a modern 
library and the outside of a public build- 
ing of a totally different purpose. All 
except the stack-room! That, indeed, 
may be as refreshing a problem for the 
hard-witted architect to struggle with 
as he is liable to meet with in the busy, 
modern world. Ifa great library build- 
ing should ever be planned with strict 
regard to utility, that is to say, with 
strict regard to common sense, it may 
be that the reading-rooms will be with- 
in and shut off from every noise, as the 
reading-rooms of the great libraries in 
London and Paris. are. If, then, the 
stack-rooms should be arranged along 
the exterior, inclosing the courts which 
give light to the reading-rooms within, 
a really interesting problem would be 
given the architect, and then, indeed, 
the library would grow to have an ar- 
chitectural physiognomy of its own. 
Nore.—Extracts from paper compiled for 
the meeting of the Connecticut Library asso- 
ciation at Salisbury, Conn., Oct. 29-30, Igol. 


No argument is needed to prove that 
good books are the great enlighteners, 
the great reformers, the great teachers, 
the great comforters. No place is 
isolated where books may be had. In 
their presence loneliness disappears. 
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Suggestions on Library Buildings* 
E. N. Lamm, architect, Cincinnati, Ohio 


A library building, to be successful, 
must, of course, be arranged with spe- 
cial reference to the purposes which the 
modern library ought to serve. If there 
were library buildings already built 
which had been so planned as to be 
ideal, from which to pattern, or if there 
were uniformity of fixed opinions in the 
minds of those having to do with the 
administration of libraries, or if we knew 
what to plan for, the planning of a build- 
ing for any particular location would 
then be a matter only of constructive 
skill. But since there are no ideals and 
no generally accepted dicta that can be 
applied to each case for guidance, the 
case, conditions, and needs of each par- 
ticular locality and occasion must be 
carefully studied, that a plan may be 
evolved which will not only be abreast 
of the demands of the times, but shall 
also provide, so far as may be, for future 
needs. 

Great advancement has been made in 
library work within a few years, and if 
persons who may be commissioned to 
plan and equipa public library building 
will exercise conscientious, painstak- 
ing, and intelligent effort in advising 
with librarians, library officials, writers 
of library literature, and in carefully 
studying the proper printed matter, and 
then act from the information so ob- 
tained, a generally successful plan would 
result. 

The library must be regarded as a 
kind of home, a common school for all, 
without taskmasters or examinations; a 
place for refined recreation, for bright- 
ness and good cheer; a place to read 
and to study; a place where the public 
may have access to the books, and them- 
selves find the books and handle them 
as if in their own homes; and where 
they will neither pass a watchful sentry 
on entering, nor be searched upon leav- 
ing; a place where the big placard— 
Silence is the law of the library—is not 
seen; a place where the arrangement 


_ *A paper read before the Indiana Library associa- 
tion at Indianapolis, Oct. 30, 1901. 


is simple, where there is neither red 
tape nor waits nor rules. 
Site 

Let the location be where the great- 
est number of people who might be- 
come patrons would pass. It should be 
as near to the business portion of the 
town as may be, and where the library 
may best enter the competition for 
patronage with the saloon, the pool- 
room, the cigar store, and other places 
which do not benefit those who have 
the tendency to frequent them. It is 
unfortunate for a library with respect to 
its patronage to be located in the best 
residence portion of the town. Purchase 
as large a lot as can be consistently af- 
forded, so as to have ample room to re- 
ceive any form of plan of building that 
may be best to build, and a lot that will 
besides afford ample light from all 
sides. Natural drainage and good sew- 
erage are, of course, very important. 


The architect 


Select him as you would a librarian, 
with reference to ability, fitness, and in- 
tegrity. Avoid competitive selection 
of plans and the competitive method of 
employing an architect. By the first 
method the architect will be immedi- 
ately put into confidential relations with 
the library board, the librarian, and 
other officials whose advice should be 
sought, and will give his best efforts at 
once without reserve. Good architects 
have not the disposition to spend their 
time in the study which each and every 
plan will require, nor can they afford 
the expense which would be incurred in 
so doing when the uncertainty of final 
adoption is considered. The competi- 
tive method places the library board in 
the position of the prospective buyer, 
and the architect as an itinerant peddler 
with wares to sell. 

Plan 


Let the library building board, the li- 
brarian, and the architect give pains- 
taking effort to study the needs of the 
locality and the people which the li- 
brary is to serve. The money available 
for the cost of the building, and for 
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its maintenance after construction, will 
largely determine the size of the build- 
ing, and whether it is to have one or 
more stories in height. In most cases 
it is not practicable to have two stories 
within a limit of cost of $20,000 and 
secure a good arrangement on the main 
floor. 

Plan the building so that the public 
may have access directly to the books. 
A good form of plan would be to ar- 
range the entrance in the center of the 
front, and with the space for the deliv- 
ery lobby extending from the entrance 
back to the librarian’s desk. At about 
the center of the building, and on 
either side of the delivery lobby, the 
general reading-room and the children’s 
room, the book-room back of the li- 
brarian’s desk and of a width that will 
overlap the ends of both the general 
reading-room and the children’s room. 


‘This form of plan will allow space in the 


angle at either side of the book-room, 
and in the rear of the reading-rooms, 
for small rooms which may be for the 
librarian’s use as an office and for cata- 
loging, etc., and, possibly, a room suit- 
able for special study or similar pur- 
pose. The delivery space need not be 
large. The general reading-room, the 
children’s room, and the book-room 
should not be separated by partitions. 
If it is found best to have something to 
suggest the line of subdivision, the re- 
sult may be secured by means of low 
book cases or by using simple railings. 
The librarian at the desk in the center 
is convenient to all the departments,and 
complete supervision may be exercised 
therefrom. The effect of openness will 
be dignified and impressive, and the 
presence of anumber of other busy per- 
sons has a good effect on all. 

Extend the book stacks in the book- 
room to a height that can be conven- 
iently reached without using a ladder 
or step. The uniform standard width 
of double book stacks does not exceed 
16 inches, and 8 inches for single stacks; 
3 feet is the usual length; if longer than 
that the shelves may sag; they may be 
made shorter. Where the stacks are 
open to the public, wood shelves will be 


of more pleasing appearance. The 
book stacks should be as plain as pos- 
sible, without mouldings and fretwork 
to collect dust and catch the clothing. 

Book stacks should be placed far 
enough apart that the aisles between 
the rows will be not less than 4 feet; a 
width of 5 feet will be better. In allot- 
ting space for a given number of books 
in the book-room allow nine books to 
each running foot of shelf and not more 
than eight shelves high, this is for the 
full capacity; the working capacity 
should be from one-third to one-half 
less. 
Provision should be made for placing 
bookshelves at the blank spaces of at 
least two walls of the general reading- 
room and the children’s room, and on 
all sides of the study or reference room, 
if there be such a room; and it is well 
to have enough space under at least a 
part of the windows to receive four or 
five rows of books. 

In the children’s room do not extend 
the books more than five shelves high; 
four shelves is better. Give especial at- 
tention to arranging and equipping the 
children’s room; it is here that the great- 
est influence may be exerted, and more 
good may be accomplished through 
this room than can be measured. There 
should bea washroom directly connect- 
ing with the room. The wash-bowl 
may be in the children’s room, with a 
suitable screen if it becomes necessary 
to economize space to that extent; but 
in any case it should be within view of 
the librarian or attendant. Immediately 
on top of the book cases there should 
be a space for the display of pictures, 
cards, and posters such as always ex- 
cite the interest of children; corkaline, 
lincrusta, or other similar stuff makes a 
good background upon which to fasten 
the pictures, etc., with thumb tacks. 

The librarian should have, if possible, 
two rooms for her use; they need not 
be large, but should be as convenient 
to the delivery desk as the arrange- 
ment of the plan will permit; one of 
them to be for the librarian’s private 
use, and the other room for cataloging; 
if it can be done so, it is better to con- 
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nect these rooms bya door. In con- 
nection with the catalog room, have a 
room in the basement which may be 
used as a packing room, and have 
suitable stairs of easy run, to connect 
from one to the other, and a small 
hand elevator as a booklift. The pack- 
ing room should have an outside door 
for receiving packages of books, boxes, 
and the like. An outside rear entrance 
for the use of the librarian would, I 
think, be of good service; it would be 
to the library what the side or kitchen 
entrance is to the residence—a business 
entrance, a family entrance. 

There should be a sink in the pack- 
ing room, and a washstand or sink in 
the catalog room. 

The delivery desk, as we have stated, 
is situated at or near the center of the 
building; its width will be 6 or 8 feet 
and the space that is left on either 
side will bring the public in passing to 
the reading-rooms or book-stack room 
near the librarian, and will be conven- 
ient for charging or delivering, and at 
the same time will afford the librarian 
opportunity to notice each person, so 
as to guard against any tendency that 
the public might have toward the theft 
of books. Turn-stiles could be put in 
at the passages on either side of libra- 
rian’s desk, but the effect upon the 
public will be better if they are not 
used. Turn-stiles might be adaptable 
to a city where the patrons of the li- 
brary are, many of them, strangers to 
the librarian, but experience has shown 
them to Be not necessary in the smaller 
cities and towns where almost all of 
the patrons are known to the librarian. 
It should be the aim in arranging and 
administering the library work to avoid 
everything having the appearance of re- 
straint. 

There is, among the class of our peo- 
ple who should form the best and great- 
est number of the patrons of the library, 
and which class would be the most ben- 
efited by it, a very considerable degree 
of sensitiveness; to a greater extent 
than I believe is generally appreciated 
by our library officials and others who 
control the administration of our libra- 
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ries. It is the chief concern, or ought 
to be so, of library educators to induce 
all the public to become patrons; but 
their efforts have been only partially 
successful. The working class, espe- 
cially the men, do not visit the library 
and become readers of itsbooks. I am 
informed that the library officials of 
Dayton, Ohio, have appreciated this 
fact and now take the books to the 
workshops where the men are em- 
ployed,and there have them make their 
own selection, and that the coming of 
the books is eagerly awaited, and that 
through this method the shop men, 
many of whom would not under other 
circumstances have become readers, 
are now of the best class of patrons. 
And this indicates only one of many 
cases where this kind of missionary work 
has been done with such happy results. 
We need not study long to learn the 
lesson taught by such instances, and 
we should be influenced accordingly in 
locating and planning our building. 

We have not given consideration to 
our plan beyond the main floor. If 
there is to be a second story it should 
be accessible without passing through 
the library proper, but the entrance 
and the stairs leading to it should be 
under the surveillance of the librarian. 
In most towns there is much need of, 
and a demand for, a room that may be 
used for lectures of a semi-public na- 
ture, for exhibits, for special days for 
the school children, and other purposes 
which have not been formerly provided 
for by library boards or school trustees, 
nor likely to be provided for in any 
other way. And then there are literary 
clubs and other societies which are a 
part of the literary equipment of the 
library, and should be encouraged and 
given every facility to continue. Such 
societies extend their influence and use- 
fulness to the general public, and, be- 
sides, tend to encourage the giving of 
books and money to the library. 


Basement 


The main floor of the building should 
be set high enough above the ground 
level to provide for a good basement, 
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with windows of ample size for good 
light and air. Space will be required 
for the heating apparatus, the packing 
room, and possibly in the future a room 
for the storage of books seldom called 
for, and there will be most likely one 
or more toilet rooms, After all these 
are provided for there will be left suit- 
able space which may be utilized for 
rooms for the public. It may bein one 
large room or divided into two or more 
smaller ones available, for instance, for 
lecture room, exhibit room for chil- 
dren’s day, men’s club room, and—may 
we say smoking room? The finishing 
of these rooms might be left for the 
future as occasion might demand. 
Make a good basement, especially in 
the case of the building being but one 
story in height. 


Generally 


The building should be designed and 
constructed throughout with the view 
of convenience, economy of adminis- 
tration, durabilityandsimplicity. Make 
the exterior conform to the interior and 
not the interior conform to the exte- 
rior. Let the architectural effect be 
that of some dignity and repose, but 
not too severe; but above and foremost 
of all, work for simplicity—avoid bays 
and inglenooks. Have the walls of 
regular shape, so that the space will be 
available for books and for. the public 
use, and for reason of its economy of 
cost, to say nothing of the economy of 
keeping the building clean. Let the 
windows be wide and extend them up 
near the ceiling so that the light may 
fall well within the building. The sash 
should slide up and down--don’t use 
pivots or hinges on them. It will bea 
good point of economy to omit the 
massive and expensive architraves that 
have been so much employed for pub- 
lic buildings, and instead to let the 
plastering extend directly around the 
jambs to the frames, the exposed cor- 
ners being neatly rounded and a neat 
stencil carried around the openings as 
a part of the wall decoration. Do not 
use wood wainscoting, or very little 
base of any kind will be required, since 


the book cases will be generally placed 
along the walls and will begin at the 
floor. The entrance should be inviting, 
and if consistent with the money avail- 
able, the inside steps and stairs should 
be of marble and have tile landings. 
Oak floors may be used for the reading- 
rooms, in fact for the entire floor, and 
the cost would be less than half that of 
tile, and, besides, will be less noisy. 
There are inlaid linoleums and corks of 
different kinds that make excellent 
floors and will give very satisfactory re- 
sults, since they have the advantage of 
being practically noiseless, and require 
little care to keep in order. The cost 
would be not to exceed 25 cents per 
foot additional over that of an oak floor. 
The decoration of the walls should be 
quite simple, and the colors should be 
such as will form a good background 
for pictures, and it will be better to use 
canvas or burlaps painted in oil, with a 
flat surface to remove the shiny appear- 
ance. 
Heating 


For heating, steam or hot water is 
best—steam will cost about 15 per cent 
less than hot water, but is not quite so 
economical to keep up. 

Means for ventilating should be 
looked after, so that there may be am- 
ple fresh air when the rooms are 
crowded. 


Pillsbury Library in Minneapolis 


The late Gov. Pillsbury of Minne- 
sota made arrangements fot the erec- 
tion of a beautiful library building, to 
be administered as the East side branch 
of the Minneapolis public library. The 
plans for the building, drawn by C. R. 
Aldrich, architect, of Minneapolis, were 
approved by Gov. Pillsbury, and call 
for a building to cost $60,000. 

The structure is to be of cut stone and 
granite. Throughout the building will 
be as nearly fireproof as it can be made. 
A beautiful piece of sculpture will sur- 
mount the main entrance. While the 
details of this have not been finally de- 
termined upon, the central figure will 
probably represent Wisdom. On either 
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side will be figures representing Litera- 
ture and Industrial art. Below the cor- 
nice will be other figures in relief, rep- 
resenting the student in the various arts 
and sciences. All will be done witha 
view to the artistic. Everything will 
be done that can be to make the build- 
ing a model of its kind. 

A broad flight of steps will lead toa 
spacious portico. From that one will 
enter to a vestibule richly decorated 
and in harmony with the purpose of the 
building. The vestibule will open di- 
rectlyinto the delivery room, which will 
be equipped with modern and artistic 
furniture, and richly decorated. Tothe 
right of the delivery room and the ves- 
tibule, is to be a lecture room, with a 
seating capacity of about 200. This, 
room will be for the use of literary clubs 
and other similar organizations. Back 
of the lecture room, but, of course, 


opening from the delivery room, will 
be the juvenile room. Back of the de- 
livery room will be the stack-room, 
which will be three stories in height— 
the main floor, a basement and a second 
story. Tothe left of the delivery room 
will be the reading-room, which will be 
ample to meet all demands. In front 
of this, looking out on University av., 
will be the room for periodicals. Back 
of the reading-room will be the libra- 


rian’s office and the reference room. ° 


Every part of the building will be dec- 
orated with taste, and in accordance 
with the best canons of decorative art. 
Gov. Pillsbury, with his usual wisdom 
and good judgment, secured ample 
ground so that the building may havea 
proper setting, and the rooms plenty of 
light. The building will stand in the 
center of a lot of half an acre, leaving 
plenty of room for grass and walks. 
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St Joseph (Mo.) Branch Library 
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St Joseph (Mo.) Branch Library 

The first branch of the Public library 
at St Joseph, Mo., is under contract for 
erection. It may not be without inter- 
est to say that this is the first branch 
library, as such, to be built in the state 
of Missouri. Kansas City has a branch 
library, but it was secured when the 
limits of that city were extended, tak- 
ing in the town of Westport, which had 
a nice little library, that is now con- 
ducted as a branch of the Kansas City 
library. The St Joseph branch is a 
Carnegie gift, $25,000 having been given 
for the building by Mr Carnegie, the 
ground being a donation from the South 
St Joseph Land company, with a cash 
value approximating Mr Carnegie’s gift. 
The building is to be constructed of 
stone and yellow brick, slate roof, and 
will be of fireproof construction. It is 
situated in close proximity to the stock 
yards district, on a block of ground 
260 x 400 ft. 

The contract calls for the building 
complete, with the exception of fur- 
nishings. The plans are a modification 
of the Pittsburg branches, the octag- 
onal charging desk being adopted after 
a talk with Mr Anderson. The interior 
of this desk is as complete as can be 
made, and will be arranged so that 
everything required to work with is at 
the hands of the desk attendant. ° It is 
expected to run this library on a main- 
tenance fund of $2500. 

Some idea of the dimensions of the 
building may be obtained from the fol- 
lowing figures: Library room, not in- 
cluding circular stack-room, 52x34 ft.; 
stack-room, a radius of 34 ft.; ceiling, 
16 ft. high, thus affording ample room 
if required for two-story stack. Book 
capacity, I1,000v. 

The floor plan is incorrect, in that it 
fails to show a locker for employés to 
the left of the entrance, and a black- 
board in the center of the outside walls 
of both reading-rooms. The assembly 
room is designed to be used largely as 
a men’s club room, for which there is 
great expectation of good. 

The building is to be ready for occu- 
pancy by Aug. I, 1902. P. B. W. 
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The Tacoma (Wash.) Public Library 


The Tacoma public library, which is 
the gift of Andrew Carnegie, is now un- 
der construction. The plans were the 
work of Jardine, Kent & Jardine, of 
New York city, and the building will 
cost when completed $75,0co, including 
all disbursements, and all within the 
amount of Mr Carnegie’s gift. 

The materials are local granite to 
first window sills; above this Tenio 
stone, terra cotta, and pale buff brick; 
structure fireproof throughout, with 
terra cotta floor arches between steel 
beams; copper and glass dome; felt, ce- 
ment, and gravel flat roof. Interior has 
marble wainscot in halls and Mycenean 
marble columns with metal caps. In 
second story, paneled oak wainscot; 
wood, terrazza and mosaic floors. 

The plan is largely influenced by lo- 
cal requirements as to auditorium, lo- 
cation of children’s room, and reference 
room, which perhaps, would in some 
cases be reversed in position. 





Co-operation Among Library Com- 
missions 


Officers of the Library commissions 
of Wisconsin, Iowa,and Minnesota, re- 
cently helda meeting at Madison, Wis., 
to decide upon methods of codperation. 

The problems in the three states are 
similar, and the commission work is 
carried along on much the same lines. 
Each commission manages traveling li- 
braries, conducts a summer school for 
library training, and a clearing house. 
These three features will be continued 
separately as before. Codéperation will 
begin with the printed material. The 
Iowa commission will print a bimonthly 
bulletin for the threestates; the Wiscon- 
sin commission will issue frequent buy- 
ing lists of new books, and a new edi- 
tion of the Suggestive list of books for 
public libraries; the Minnesota commis- 
sion will edit a handbook of practical 
library work to be written by members 
of the three commissions. Future work 
is planned in connection with public 
ducuments, short subject bibliographies, 
and printed catalog cards. 








Library Construction* 
Natural and artificial lighting and heating 


The question of the lighting of the 
library, both by day and night, is most 
important. It is best to err on the safe 
side, and give too much natural light 
than too little, for it is an easy matter to 
subdue with blinds too great a light, but 
the initial mistake of a faulty natural 
lighting can only be remedied by the 
use of artificial illuminants or costly 
structural alterations, if indeed the lat- 
ter are even possible. In designing a li- 
brary the architect should adopt a style 
which will admit of high windows with 
square tops, for a square foot of clear 
glass 2 feet fromthe ceiling will ad- 
mit more light than Io square feet at 
the same distance from the floor. This 
proposition is very elementary, but in 
how many cases do we see it forgotten, 
and the comfort of the readers sacri- 
ficed for an artistic but unsuitable ele- 
vation? A striking instance of this 
want of foresight is seen in the Dundee 
free library, designed by Sir Gilbert 
Scott. Here we have gothic-pointed 
windows, suitable indeed to give the 
“dim, religious light” of a cathedral, but 
of little use for reading the small print 
of newspapers; and so the building, out- 
wardly artistic and handsome, is inter- 
nally a failure. 

Side windows in the news-rooms 
should be placed as high as possible 
from the floors, so that the light may 
travel readily over the newspaper stands 
and racks. Double windows are advan- 
tageous when the library is within ear- 
shot of noisy traffic, and also in cold 
weather, as they diminish the draught 
caused by the hot air of the room chill- 
ing against the cold outside glass, the 
layer of air between the two casements 
being a bad conductor of heat. Win- 
dows should be in definite proportion to 
the size of the rooms they have to illu- 
minate. If the library is situated ina 
street of ordinary width, and is not 
overshadowed by lofty buildings, there 
should be a minimum of 8 square feet 

*Extracts from Library construction, architecture, fit- 


tings and furniture, by F. J. Burgoyne. London: George 
Allen, 1897. 
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for each 500 cubic feet of room space’ 
On upper floors a slightly smaller pro- 
portion may suffice. In relation to this 
question the aspect of the library should 
also be considered; a room facing south 
will do with less window space than one 
facing north. Large squares of plate 
glass are better than the small panes or 
leaded lights so often used. It may 
sometimes be desirable to glaze the 
lower parts of the windows with tinted 
glass to prevent overlooking. 

The best light for reading is that 
which comes from the left side of the 
reader, so newspaper stands and tables 
should be placed as far as possible at 
right angles to the windows. If light 
can only be obtained from one side of 
a room, its maximum width should not 
exceed 30 feet, and only be that if the 
room is lofty and the windows high up. 
The color of the walls is an important 
factor, as dark colors absorb much of 
the light, while light colors reflect and 
diffuse the rays of light which fall upon 
them. A dado of glazed bricks or tiles 
around reading-rooms is of value from 
a sanitary point of view, as well as that 
of helping to diffuse the light. 

So far we have considered the light- 
ing of rooms by side lights only. A 
top light can be obtained in some of the 
rooms of most buildings, and its use is 
often advantageous The readers can 
be arranged without regard to shadows, 
as all parts of the room are equally well 
lighted, and there is no limit to the size 
and shape of the rooms. The inconven- 
iences of top lights are, the difficulty 
of keeping them rain-proof, and the 
draughts whichare caused by the heated 
air ascending, chilling against the cold 
glass, and falling back again in cold cur- 
rents. The first defect can be mini- 
mized by inserting clear glass windows 
in the clere-story only, and not in the 
slope of the lantern. The second can 
be met by an inner glass ceiling, which 
also has the advantage of intercepting 
the direct rays of the sun, and so keep- 
ing the room at a low temperature dur- 
ing thesummer months. Inthe Edward 
Pease public library, Darlington, the 
roof of the reading-room is ceiled in 
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this manner with lightly colored stained 
glass. Each square is lifted about two 
inches from its bed by supports at the 
corners, and so allows free egress for 
the vitiated air, which passes through 
into the large open space between the 
ceiling and roof, and from thence intoa 
ventilating shaft. 

The best artificial lighting of a library 
is undoubtedly that by electricity. Not 
only does it keep the air pure, and at 
an even temperature, but it has no prod- 
ucts of combustion, like those from gas, 
to rot the bindings of the books and 
dirty the decorations of the rooms. 

The system of lighting best adapted 
for libraries is that of a plentiful supply 
of 8-candle-power lamps, or larger, for 
the reading-tables, each provided witha 
separate switch, so that it can be turned 
off when not in use. For large and 
lofty rooms there should be provided, 
in addition, two or three arc lamps, with 
an opal shade, or tray, underneath, to 
reflect the light onto the ceiling, from 
which it will be deflected in a diffused 
form downward over the whole room. 
A few gas lights should be introduced, 
especially on the staircases, for use, if 
from any cause the electric light should 
fail. 

The heating and ventilation of libra- 
ries is a question upon which much 
could he written. Taking all things 
into consideration, heating by hot water 
on the low-pressure system gives the 
most satisfactory results. 

For the low-pressure system of heat- 
ing by water, pipes of from 2 to 4 inches 
inside diameter are used. The water 
leaves the furnace boiler, which is placed 
at the lowest part of the apparatus, at 
boiling point, and circulates until it re- 
turns to the boiler where it is heated 
again. The advantages of the system 
are that the risk of fire is reduced to a 
minimum, for no part of the pipes can 
have a higher temperature than 212° F.; 
and an equable temperature can be 
readily maintained, as the heat is easily 
regulated and controlled. The furnaces 
are economical, as any fuel capable of 
generating heat sufficient to boil water 
can be used. In fixing the pipes, aword 


of caution may be given against laying 
them in trenches in the floor with sur- 
face gratings. Not only is more heat- 
ing surface necessary, for a great part 
of the heat is radiated into the brick 
channels which hold the pipes, but they 
are most unsanitary. Dirt, dust, and 
filth fall through the grates and collect 
around and under the pipes, where it is 
difficult to be removed, and as soon as 
the pipes get warm a constant current 
of fine dust ascends with the heat and 
contaminates the air. Hot-water pipes 
should, in all cases, be run on brackets 
around the room,so that the dust can 
be wiped from them daily with a wet 
cloth. Radiators, or coils and stacks of 
pipe, should be fixed near the doors in 
entrance halls, and adjoining al) fresh 
air inlets, to warm the air entering the 
building. The boilers and main pipes 
used to convey the water beneath the 
floors should be covered with some 
good non-conductor. 

The flooring of the public rooms of 
libraries should be as noiseless as pos- 
sible, and of a material that is warm to 
the feet, and capable of being readily 
cleaned. The entrance halls and lob- 
bies will be best paved with mosaic or 
encaustic or glazedtiles. These should 
be of a light color, for this part of the 
building is generally the worst lighted. 

In the reading-rooms and reference 
library wood is generally used. If it is 
not intended to cover the floors, the best 
floor will be one made of wooden blocks 
laid upon a cement foundation. Pine 
and deal are most often used for cheap- 
ness, but they wear unsatisfactorily, and 
if scrubbed much soon show the grain 
and become ragged. Oak blocks form 
a close floor almost impervious to damp 
and dirt. The most suitable covering 
for a wood floor is cork carpet or corti- 
cene; this can be obtained nearly half 
an inch thick, and it seems to consoli- 
date with heavy traffic. A block floor 
is unsuitable for covering, as the sharp 
edges cut the material and cause it to 
wear. Covered floors should be made 
in the ordinary manner, and of well- 
seasoned wood that will not readily 
warp. 
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Planning Libraries 


[The following is taken from a most excellent 
paper in the Brickbuilder for August, 1901, by 
C. K. Bolton, of the Boston Atheneum.] 

The stack itself (for the storage of 
books relating to science, etc.) should 
have aisles at least 30 in. wide; the top 
shelf of each case, on which the books 
rest, should be not over 6% ft. above 
the floor, although in the alcoves one 
or two higher shelves may be used to 
advantage, because a step or ladder will 
be at hand. Shelves are frequently 
made so broad that gg out of every 100 
books do not reach the back board. A 
space is then left where dust gathers, 
and an occasional book, crowded out of 
sight by a careless boy, lies forgotten 
and is after a time reported lost. A 
shelf 8 in. wide is all that is neces- 
sary. The length of the shelf should 
not exceed 30 in., to avoid sagging, and 
the material may be of steel or of wood. 
Shelves of iron or steel are much in use, 
but they are said by many to injure 
the books. As a building settles, the 
slightest variationinthe uprights throws 
the steel shelves out of adjustment, and 
an expert must be employed to refit the 
metal, while a janitor can alter shelves 
of wood whenever they become too 
short or too long to serve their purpose. 
Most librarians allow about Io in. be- 
tween the shelves, and any book which 
is over 10 in. in height must lie on its 
front edge until out of shape, or it must 
be taken from its proper place to sleep 
in oblivion in the corner set apart for 
large books. A librarian willsometimes 
be found bold enough to advocate a 
greater space forall works except fic- 
ee 

The delivery desk, which is also an 
information desk and a vigilance station 
in a small library, is closely associated 
with every function of administration, 
and should be adistinct feature of the 
plan. It must be near the stack, so that 
books may be brought quickly for those 
who do not care to visit the shelves. 
This operation and the cancellation of 
the charging record when books are re- 
turned, require the best of light—over- 
head or at the side—and steady. Fin- 


ally, the person in charge should be 
able, if the library cannot afford to have 
two assistants constantly on duty, to see 
the greater part of every room which is 
open to the public—the reading-room, 
the children’s room, the referenceroom, 
and also the card catalog, which must 
be well lighted and near atable..... 

Equally important in the large library 
are the bicycle room, the librarian’s 
room, a room for unpacking cases of 
books, lockers for employés and hab- 
itués, and a lift for heavy books. 

It is hardly necessary to say that 
thought should be given to the position 
which the library is to occupy on the 
land. It seems inconceivable that one 
of the best firms of architects in New 
York could be guilty of placing a build- 
ing on a lot in such a way that enlarge- 
ment is possible on one side only, and 
then to block that side by an enormous 
old-fashioned chimney and fireplace. 
The trustees of that library,are now fac- 
ing a problem that these architects have 
made almost impossible of solution. 

A final suggestion seems appropriate 
in an age when it has been proved by 
example to be more blessed to give 
thanto receive. A benefactor does not 
always remember that a town may find 
it difficult to support properly the large 
library which his pride, quite as much 
as his generosity, prompts him to build 
or bequeath. Several New England 
towns have massive granite buildings, 
which stand as monuments of folly. 
Had the same sum in each case been 
divided, half for a modest building and 
half as a fund to provide income for ad- 
ministration, leaving tothe town the task 
of purchasing books, how much greater 
results might have been achieved! 
Money for administration means a wide- 
awake trained librarian, who can con- 
vince the people that every dollar spent 
for books is well spent. But building 
and books alone can never persuade a 
sleepy town of the need of an up-to- 
date administrator. Architects have an 
opportunity in this matter to advise 
wisely and unselfishly those would-be 
benefactors who have the interests of 
others near to their hearts. 
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The Yale Library at the Yale Bi- 
centennial 


It was fitting that the library should 
take a prominent part in Yale’s celebra- 
tion, for it was as a library that the uni- 
versity began. According to tradition 
the founders met at Branford in Sep- 
tember, 1701, and formally established 
the college by laying books on a table, 
with the words: I give these books for 
the founding of a college in this colony. 
The idea of making a pile of books take 
the place of the customary pile of bricks 
was a happy one, for it assigned to the 
library that central and fundamental 
position for which modern university 
libraries are striving. 

The college was organized under char- 
ter in November, 1701, when trustees 
met at Saybrook and voted to fix the 
school there. New Haven was soon 
found to bea more desirable location, 
and in 1718 the Colonial assembly or- 
dered the removal of the college. The 
citizens of Saybrook, however, were not 
reconciled, although the assembly tried 
to soothe their feelings by voting £50 
to their public school. The chief part 
of the college property was the library 
of perhaps 1300v., but the angry Say- 
brooker, who had possession of it, per- 
sisted in ignoring any claim made by 
New Haven, and his neighbors sup- 
ported him in this attitude. Even a 
sheriff with a governor’s warrant was 
resisted, and it was only after a desper- 
ate struggle and a disgraceful series of 
outrages, in which, at least, one-fifth of 
the books were lost, that the library was 
removed to New Haven. 

The founding at Branford, and the re- 
moval from Saybrook, were reproduced 
by undergraduate actors at the bicen- 
tennial. 

New Haven has now a larger popula- 
tion than all New England in 1701, and 
the Yale library now adds yearly as 
many volumes as were added during the 
first 140 years of its existence. But 
Yale has more than kept pace with the 
growth of the city and the country, and 
the library is still the hub of the univer- 
sity. It was in keeping with custom 


that the thousands of returning gradu- 
ates should register at the library, and 
there receive the coveted badge admit- 
ting to all functions. Official delegates 
and guests registered in the same way, 
and the library now owns the auto- 
graphs of President Roosevelt, Sec. Hay, 
Rear-admiral Sampson, Chief Justice 
Brewer, Ambassador Choate, Pres.Eliot, 
Seth Low, Archbishop Ireland, Bishop 
Potter, Edward Everett Hale, Edmund 
Clarence Stedman, Mark Twain, and 
hundreds of other distinguished men. 
True to library ideas, the registration 
was oncards. The 5000 graduates were 
filed by classes, and many were the ex- 
pressions of satisfaction at the ease and 
quickness with which a man could tell 
how many and which of his classmates 
had arrived. Naturally enough there 
were several librarians among the grad- 
uates, and Mr Whitney of Boston, and 
Mr Dudley of Denver, helped the sorters 
by arranging, alphabetically, the cards 
for their own classes. 

The library had also an historic ex- 
hibit of much interest to its visitors. 
Autographs and portraits of founders, 
presidents, and other Yale worthies; 
paintings and engravings of the college 
at various times; and many other such 
objects, were viewed by curious crowds. 
Three collections of books attracted 
special attention: what are left of those 
given by the founders; the text-books 
used at Yale in the eighteenth century; 
and the magnificent series of volumes 
just issued by the faculty, in which Yale 
shows what she is now doing to merit 
the reputation she has achieved. Statis- 
tic charts, in many colors, showed the 
progress of Yale during her two cen- 
turies, with the changes in the curricu- 
lum, in the relative importance of her 
schools, and in the geographical distri- 
bution of her students. 

The library is now showing the greet- 
ings sent by colleges from all parts 
of the world. A few are regal in their 
splendor of gold and color, with pon- 
derous seals, and cases of morocco and 
velvet. The collection is probably the 
finest in this country. A. K. 
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THE present number of Pustic LI- 
BRARIES is largely devoted to library 
architecture, and contains some of the 
most important points to be regarded 
in building a home for library work. As 
one writer points out, library work is 
expanding, and ideas governing it, and 
the results aimed at, should be so elas- 
tic, pliable, or malleable, that the future 
progress of.the work in years to come 
will not be hindered by hard and fast 
conditions imposed today. Nothing 
seems more certain, as we have urged be- 
fore in these pages, than that the future 
will see, in every city of any consider- 
able size, a system of public libraries 
installed in numerous buildings in vari- 
ous parts of the town, in much the same 
manner as the public school system is 
managed today. The day of the one 
colossal building, serving the people 
inadequately, and standing more for a 
place of exhibition and the resort of 
scholars of leisure than a people’s uni- 
versity, is certainly passing. The cen- 
tral building will always be a necessity, 
but it will not be the only one, and this 
condition should largely modify the 
ideas of library building in the transi- 
tion period. 


Tue plan of Mr Crunden for a library 
exhibit at the St Louis Exposition in 
1903 seems to be a most excellent one. 
It is the plan of the managers to erect 
a model library building and equip it 
with the latest, most approved appli- 
ances, and stock it with a collection of 
books chosen by the codperation of the 
librarians of the country, and then ad- 
minister it during the exposition as a 
branch of the St Louis public library. 
This will form an object lesson to the 
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thousands of visitors who will visit the 
exposition, on the latest form of a 
model, up-to-date library. There will 
be also a collection of comparative 
work in library economy on exhibition, 
to which the libraries of the country 
will be asked to contribute. 

When one recalls the wonderful 
strides in improvement so many libra- 
ries made because of the exhibit at - 
Chicago in 1893, the wisdom of the St 
Louis plan appeals to everyone inter- 
ested. We sincerely hope the plans 
may be carried out. 


WE give the same prominence to the 
article on Libraries of Illinois state in- 
stitutions, from Supt. J. C. Gordon, of 
the Illinois School for the deaf, as we 
did to the article to which he takes ex- 
ception. We have no desire to do an in- 
justice to any institution, or to anybody. 
We thought by submitting the former 
article by Mr White to members of the 
State board, and having their assent to 
publishing it, that we had done all that 
seemed necessary to do on our part. 
There canbe no question that a majority 
of the public institutions all over the 
country are losing a great good that 
might come to them from the proper 
use of the library. Anyone at all ac- 
quainted with conditions cannot deny 
that. Butstill, if an institution is doing 
what it can in that line it should not be 
misrepresented, no more than one der- 
elict in duty should be shielded. 


WE are always glad to receive the 
annual reports of the various libraries 
of different kinds for our personal in- 
formation, and in many cases to pass 
them on to others who may be helped 
by reading them. When we find in 
these reports what seems to us an in- 
teresting item for publication, we are 
pleased to make note of it and give to 
our readers. But the changing de- 
mands of daily routine do not always 
allow prompt perusal of these reports, 
and it sometimes happens that the re- 
port is not opened for weeks, hence the 
delay that occurs in giving news of 
these reports. We feel called on to 
again urge upon librarians the request 
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that they make extracts of the impor- 
tant points in their reports, and send 
them directly for publication. It will be 
altogether the most satisfactory way, 
and will insure a prompt and proper 
entry in the news columns. 


One of the tenets of the library faith 
has always been, that library organiza- 
tion should stand not only for esprit de 
corps among library workers, but for the 
accomplishment of definite permanent 
work of value. The first is necessary 
to the success of the latter, while the 
latter always begets the first. 

The Chicago Library club has just fur- 
nished a notable exemplification of this 
statement in the splendid work, A list 
of serials in public libraries of Chicago 
and Evanston, which has just come from 
the press. 

At its meeting in November, 1896, the 
Chicago Library club voted to undertake 
the compilation and publication of this 
list, and appointed a committee to plan 
and carry out the work. All the libra- 
ries, except three, that were asked to 
codperate by furnishing their lists, re- 
sponded to the request. The fifth anni- 
versary of the meeting which decided 
on the work saw the printed volume in 
existence, and it is one of which the club 
may well be proud. 

The list includes the serials in 165 li- 
braries in Chicago and Evanston. The 
scope and extent of the work may be 
gathered by quoting from the preface: 

The list is intended to include all seri- 
als not of a purely administrative char- 
acter in the codperating libraries, pro- 
vided alibrary has, 1) five volumes or 
five years in sequence; 2) one half the 
set if less than Iov. or years; 3) the first 
or last volume of the set. 

A count of every fifth page of the list 
has given some features which may be 
of interest. According to this deter- 
mination there are in the whole list the 
titles of some 6640 serials and 1470 ref- 
erences, counting all the references from 
asingle entry,such asacity,asone. Of 
these serials 3755,or 57 percent, are cur- 
rently received in at least one library, 
and 2360, or 36 per cent, are in other 
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languages than English. The unusually 
distinctive character of the larger libra- 
ries of the city is shown by the compara- 
tively small amount of duplication; as 
many as 4310, or 65 per cent, are to be 
found in only one library; 1175, or 18 
per cent, are in two libraries; 580, or 9 
per cent, are in three; while only 550, or 
8 per cent, are in four or more. 

The number of entries, as a matter of 
fact, is very much greater than is noted 
above, since under the names of the 
larger cities are given sometimes as 
high as 150 references. This is true of 
London, Berlin, New York, and some 
other cities. 

The work was done with the linotype, 
and the volume presents mechanically 
an appearance worthy of its contents. 
A large part of the work of editing and 
caring for the progress of the serial list 
was performed by the chairman of the 
committee, C. W. Andrews, librarian of 
the John Crerar library, to whose inde- 
fatigable interest and faithfulness the 
final accomplishment and success of the 
project are due. 

The list marks a long step forward in 
the usefulness of the libraries of Chi- 
cago and Evanston, and will, without 
question, prove a valuable tool in the 
hands of scholars and literary workers. 

The John Crerar library intends to 
issue annual supplements to the list, 
keeping it up to date hereafter, if there 
comes a demand for them. 


THE scheme of codperative lists of 
best books, proposed by the New York 
State library association at the Lake 
Placid meeting, has been put in opera- 
tion, and the first list is now ready. 

The subject is, The United States 
government and its administration, and 
is covered by a group of nine related 
books for general readers. 

The plan is to have any library buy 
as many lists as it can use and dis- 
tribute them to its readers, to show 
them what the library would present 
as the best books on subjects selected. 

The lists may be had from the sec- 
retary, Mrs H. L. Elmendorf, Buffalo 
public library, at 15 cents a hundred. 
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Libraries of Illinois State Institu- 
tions 
(A correction) 


Under the running title, Libraries of 
Illinois state institutions, I find an ex- 
tended notice of the Library of the IIli- 
nois school for the deaf in the June 
number of PusBtic Liprarigs. The arti- 
cle omits so many important facts, and 
contains so many injurious statements 
or inferences not warranted by the facts, 
that a correction is imperative, though 
I am aware that no publication at this 
late day can correct the injury already 
done. So far as any facts whatever ap- 
pear in the article they relate toa period 
long gone by, though the writer of the 
article fails to inform his readers of this 
essential point. 

I took charge of this institution on 
July 1, 1897,at which time the material 
equipment in every department was suf- 
fering from the effects of a policy of so- 
called economy, which had been pushed 
to its utmost limit to meet the exigen- 
cies of assumed political expediency. 
The whole institution was in an abso- 
lutely disorganized condition, a corps 
of appointees under the Altgeld admin- 
istration having given place to a new 
corps of political appointees unfamiliar 
with their duties and requiring time to 


be trained to habits of efficiency and: 


industry. Under such conditions it was 
impossible to secure at once a proper 
degree of efficiency in every depart- 
ment, but the library received early at- 
tention, and steps were taken at once to 
increase its usefulness. For the first 
time, at the opening of the term in Sep- 
tember, 1897, the library was opened 
daily throughout school hours (and on 
Saturdays also) for the drawing of 
books. This privilege was not confined 
to officers and teachers alone, as inti- 
mated by our critic, but pupils and em- 
ployés were given the same privilege. 

Our librarian is not,and has not been 
for a number of years, a teacher charged 
with other duties. It is not true that 
the pupils are not allowed to draw books 
for themselves and take them to their 
rooms. Every pupil who can read a 
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book is constantly stimulated and urged 
to take out books, and a large part of 
the librarian’s duty is to aid pupils in 
making selections. Our teaching corps 
has felt greatly encouraged at the in- 
creased use of the library by the pupils, 
and the library committee has made 
special efforts to select as many new 
additions as possible with special refer- 
ence to our pupils’ needs. The number 
of pupils taking out books in recent 
years is as follows: 


School year ..... 1898 1899 1900 1901 
Pupils drawing ’ 
BOOKS 05085005 325 371 378 425 
Books used by pupils 
School year ..... 1898 1899 1900 IgOI 
Books drawn by : 
pupils.........2683 3055 4117 5189 


Our critic to the contrary notwith- 
standing, comparatively few deaf mutes 
under any system of instruction be- 
come sufficiently familiar with the Eng- 
lish language to use it with freedom, 
and to read books understandingly and 
with pleasure. All our teachers labor 
with this great end in view, and it has 
been a matter of great satisfaction to 
the management of the largest school 
for the deaf in the world, not only to 
have the largest library in the world for 
the use of deaf pupils, but to see, year 
by year, an encouraging increase in the 
proportion of deaf pupils with a suffi- 
cient mastery of our language to draw 
books from the library and to read 
them. 

It is not true of any school year upon 
our records that the accession of books 
has been limited to 26 volumes, so far 
as I can ascertain. The accessions of 
bound books in recent years have been 
as follows: 

School year ..... 1898 1899 1900 
Number of books 198 378 253 

In addition to these, hundreds of 
books not included in the librarian’s re- 
port have been supplied for reading cir- 
cles under the direct management of 
our teachers. These books, of course, 
are not in the librarian’s custody. 

It is not true that no periodicals are 
taken, and it is not truethat there is no 
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reading-room where deaf pupils may 
gather together and pass a pleasant 
hour of reading. We have pleasant 
reading-rooms containing reference li- 
braries, and not less than 100 periodicals 
for our pupils, which are not under the 
custody ofthelibrarian,and therefore do 
not enter into the librarian’s report. We 
also have a teacher’s reading-room well 
supplied with pedagogical] literature, 
paid for by the teachers themselves, in 
addition to $100 worth of professional 
publications of a technical character 
supplied by the institution every year. 

When the present management took 
charge, four years ago, the school- 
rooms, study rooms, and pupils’ rooms 
in general were almost destitute of pic- 
tures. Allthis has been changed. With- 
in the last three years the library com- 
mittee has placed suitable pictures upon 
the walls of every room occupied by 
pupils, and the teachers themselves, 
aided in certain instances by the insti- 
tution, have placed valuable pictures on 
the walls of nearly every schoolroom. 
The library committee has assisted also 
in supplying pupils’ club rooms and 
reading-rooms with pictures. 

In addition to the books placed upon 
our library shelves, hundreds of paper- 
bound picture-books, not counted in li- 
brary accessions at all, have been placed 
in the hands of young children. To in- 
crease the usefulness of our library and 
to render it more accessible, the writer 
secured a special appropriation from 
the last legislature for a library building 
which is to accommodate an art studio 
also. Our critic girds at our library 
catalog which was printed in 1896. This 
catalog, doubtless, has itsimperfections. 
Much of the copy was prepared before 
the professional cataloger was abroad 
in the land, but for everyday reference 
it comes nearer meeting the needs of 
our pupil-readers than any other cata- 
log in print, and the analytical work, 
which finds no favor with our critic, is 
justified by constant use. 

A word as to expense. We receive 
from the state $500 annually for library 
purposes, and expend more than three 
times that amount, and I believe every 
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penny is judiciously expended. In fact, 
the management of the school has been 
disposed to deal liberally with the li- 
brary in the belief that it was one of the 
most important adjuncts to the school, 
a powerful stimulus to every teacher 
and intelligent pupil, and in many ways 
an index to the success of the school. 


J. C. Gorpon, Supt. 


A Course in Public Documents 

The Wisconsin Free library commis- 
sion has engaged Adelaide R. Hasse, 
chief of document department of the 
New York public library, to give: a 
course of instruction in public docu- 
ments at Madison, Wis., during the three 
weeks from August 6-27, 1902. Miss 
Hasse’s work as assistant librarian in 
the Los Angeles public library, as libra- 
rian of the office of superintendent of 
documents in Washington, and in her 
present position, has made her an au- 
thority on the subject of documents. 
She will put into this course the best 
results of her 10 years’ experience. 

The work is planned to cover the 
study of U.S. federal, state,and munic- 
ipal documents, and to occupy the time 
of the student from nine to five o’clock 
daily. Only those who have had library 
school training or equivalent experience 
in practical library work will be ad- 
mitted. The tuition is $10. 

Next year a supplementary four 
weeks’ course will probably be added 
to the regular course of eight weeks. 
The plan is to offer some additional 
work each year, so that summer school 
students may look forward to more 
training and, in the course of a few 
years, complete the work usually given 
during the first year in library schools. 
Only librarians of experience actually 
employed, or to be employed, will be 
accepted as students. 

It is hoped that at least one person 
from every library in the state will at- 
tend the summer school in 1902. The 
beginners are expected to take the reg 
ular course; those who have already 
attended may come for the supplemen- 
tary course, or for the special course in 
documents. 
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Public Libraries of Nassau, N. P., 
and the Bahama Islands* 


M.S. R. James, librarian of Library Bureau, 
Boston 


In close proximity to the island of 
Cuba, within a few days of New York 
city, lies a group of subtropical islands 
discovered by Christopher Columbus 
in 1492, on his way to Cuba. These 
islands, the scenes of buccaneering, 
piracy, and blockade running, have al- 
ways been moreor lessclosely connected 
with American history from the days of 
the colonization of Virginia in 1612, and 
the first cruise of the American navy 
under Commodore Ezek Hopkins in 
1775. Many loyalists after the treaty 
of 1782, between the United States and 
Great Britain, settled in the Bahamas, 

Nassau, in the island of New Provi- 
dence, one of the smallest of the group, 
was a thorn in the flesh of America 
during the war, its proximity and easy 
access to Charleston (560 miles) and 
Wilmington (640 miles) made it the 
principal base of supplies for the block- 
aded Atlantic ports. 

Nassau is still an object of interest to 
Americans on account of its splendid 
situation as a winter health resort; the 
majority of its visitors during the sea- 
son are from the United States. Bliss 
Carmen has eulogized its chief charms 
in some verses published in Boston in 
1898, and Captain Marryat in Frank 
Mildmay refers to its pirate hero Black- 
beard of infamous fame. The Rev. C. 
Lester, in his book, Sunny isles, gives 
a bibliography of the Bahamas, and 
some of the better known authors who 
have interested themselves in Nassau, 
and the history of the Bahamas gener- 
ally, are Bacot, Edwards, Eves, Stark, 
Powles, McKinnen, G.J. H. Northcroft, 
and J. Rodway. 

Evolution produces interesting re- 
sults, but it does not often happen that 
a prison becomes a place of learning 
and recreation, as has been the case in 
Nassau. On Shirley st. opposite to the 
Victoria hotel, which was originally 


*Miss James spent the spring of 1901 in Nassau. 


built to accommodate blockade run- 
ners, stands the public library, formerly 
used as a prison; it is octagonal, and in 
the alcoves, which once formed cells for 
recalcitrant criminals, are now stored 
the 15,000v. of the present library,which 
consists of a library and museum to- 
gether. In the museum, among many 
interesting Bahamian objects, which 
sadly need better arrangement, are two 
male skulls of the aboriginal Lucayan 
Indians, whom Columbus found on his 
visit tothe islands and praised so highly. 

The library was founded on March 
25, 1847, and was first housed in the 
legislative buildings till 1872, when it 
was moved to the old prison illustrated 
here, which in its turn had been aban- 
doned for a larger and newer building. 

The Bahama islands are not crown 
colonies; they have their legislative 
council and house of assembly, which 
hold sessions under regular parliament- 
ary procedure. It is to the house of 
assembly that the report of the library 
is annually presented, and from it is ob- 
tained the annual library grant,amount- 
ing to about £150, which, with the sub- 
scriptions obtained, constitute its sole 
income. 

The Nassau public library and mu- 
seum is governed by trustees nominated 
and elected annually by subscribers’ 
ballots. 

The library though public is not free, 
but it is administered in such a way as 
to make it available to all. Clerks in 
offices and stores are allowed to become 
subscribers at half rates, and teachers 
and assistants under the board of edu- 
cation are allowed, if resident in Nas- 
sau, to borrow one volume free of charge, 
whilst others applying for the use of 
the library, and being approved by the 
trustee of the month, are also accorded 
the same privilege. 

The trustees meet once every month 
to transact business. Three form a 
quorum. They act in rotation, that is, 
the trustee of the month settles all ques- 
tions requiring immediate attention in 
the interim of meetings. The rates of 
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subscription for the use of the library 
and reading-room are as follows: 


For 5v. per year, . 2 et 
For 5v. per six months, . 128 
For Iv. per month, . . 2s. 
For the use of the reading- room 
only, per year,. . £I 


For the use of the reading- room 
only, per six months, eeer 
For shorter terms special permission 
has to be obtained. 

The library is open daily from 9.30 
a.m.to 3.30 p.m., and in the evenings 
from 7 to g p.m., except on Saturdays, 
when it closes at I p.m. In this con- 
nection it should be stated that the 


12s. 
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such a holiday, the library shall open 
at 10a. m.and close at 3.30 p.m. This 
is probably to allow subscribers to ob- 
tain the latest news on its arrival, as the 
islanders are dependent for outside 
news on the cable office, which posts 
daily typewritten bulletins,and the New 
York and Florida mails, which at the 
end of the winter season are not very 
frequent. 

The usual fines are imposed for over- 
dues, damage, and loss, though these 
are rather higher than is customary else- 
where—3d. per day for overdue books, 
the full value of a book which is séri- 








weekly trade half holiday takes place 
on Friday afternoon, and that business 
is never So pressing as to prevent sub- 
scribers from getting to the library 
most days if desired. 

*- It is closed on Sundays and legal holi- 
days, but it is interesting to note in the 
regulations the following exception: 
Should the English or American mail 
arrive on any legal holiday, other than 
the Queen’s birthday, Christmas day, or 
Good Friday, or on the day preceding 


ously damaged, and a most salutary fine 
of 4s. for miscreants who turn down or 
double a leaf in a book!!! 

Subscribers in the outer islands are 
allowed to keep books treble the time 
allowed to Nassau inhabitants, a wise 
extenuation of ruling. Books are sent 
to the outer islands by mail, so that in 
a small way it may be said that the Ba- 
hamas also have a system of traveling 
libraries. 

The librarian, J. W. Matthews, has 
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been in office 20 years, and is assisted 
by a woman earning in this capacity £30 
per annum. 

The old, old ledger book form of 
charging is used, and registers of sub- 
scribers are kept in books also. There 
is no card catalog, indeed the advan- 
tage and use of cards for library work 
seem altogether unknown. 

The book cases consist of wooden 
shelving against the walls and in the 
alcoves, and a fixed location is in vogue. 
The books are divided into 11 classes, 
designated by the initial of each class; 
thus Ph stands for philosophy, P for 
poetry, Th for theology, F for fiction, 
etc.; the accession number is the only 
one used, and it is marked on the out- 
side label and on the inside book plate. 

The catalog is separated into classes 
arranged on the dictionary plan under 
each class. It is obviously the work of 
an amateur, for we find entries under 
“Sir,” the courtesy title evidently being 
considered of more importance than the 
surname. The dashes and semicolons 
that abound are like bad dreams in ty- 
pography, and we find many a work en- 
tered under ‘“‘The,A, An,” as if to show 
that these trifling “articles” are evi- 
dently of serious import in the Baha- 
mas. 

The library now contains I5,00ov., and 
its selection of papers and periodicals 
is remarkably good, all the best Amer- 
ican and English publications being 
subscribed for; it also takes and pre- 
serves the local papers. What is done 
with old papers and periodicals did not 
transpire, but as there are several light- 
houses round the islands, and libraries 
in the outer islands themselves, it may 
be these are their ultimate destination. 

The library report for 1899 submitted 
to the house of assembly states that in 
that year there were 143 regular and 64 
transient subscribers to the library, and 
41 to the reading-room; the subscrip- 
tions amounted to £107 os. 6d., andthe 
expenditure for books, papers, and mag- 
azines was 4119 Igs. 6d. In the 1900 


report it is stated that there were 139 
regular and §9 transient subscribers to 
the library and 44 to the reading-room; 
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that the volumes added were 477; the 
expenditure for papers, periodicals, etc., 
was £103, and the amount of subscrip- 
tions £120. Each ofthese years the li- 
brary received a grant of £150 from the 
legislature. 

Besidesthe public library there is also 
a law library in Nassau for the use of 
the colony’s law officers, started in 1880 
with soov., for the use of which a small 
fee is paid. It has not, however, been 
kept up since 1882, and an appeal was 
made this year for £100 to make up de- 
ficiencies, and an annual grant of 410 
for maintenance. 

In addition to these libraries in Nas- 
sau are others at the outer islands: Har- 
bor island established March 10, 1854; 
Inagua, March 9g, 1855; and Governor’s 
harbor, all of which receive an annual 
grant of £50 from the legislature, while 
Abaco (Green Turtle Cay) library, es- 
tablished April 29, 1862, gets an annual 
grant of £45 from the same source. So 
that, take it all round, these Bahamian 
islands are fairly well off for literature, 
though it is to be deplored that there 
are, apparently, no school libraries, and 
no attempt appears to be made to pro- 
vide literature for the colored popula- 
tion or juveniles, irrespective of sect or 
creed. 

The Library commission of Indiana 
has inaugurated a system of library 
institutes with most gratifying success. 
The first institute was held October 31 
to November 7; and was attended by 
Is persons engaged in library work, one 
of whom wasa library trustee. Anumber 
of books just purchased for the travel- 
ing libraries afforded practice after the 
processes of accessioning, classifying, 
shelf-listing, and cataloging had each 
been explained. 

The work was directed by Miss Hoag- 
land, library organizer for Indiana, and 
covered about six hours a day in class 
work. Addresses on some phase of li- 
brary interest were given by J. P. Dunn, 
F. R. Kautz, W. E. Henry, and Mary E. 
Ahern. No fee was charged those at- 
tending, and much good was accom- 
plished. It was only a beginning, and 
will lead to larger things later. 














Extracts from the Report of an Information Desk 


Extracts from the Monthly Report 
of an Information Desk for 
October, 1901 


The information desk assistant has 
been fortunate in having many helpful 
hints and suggestions from the former 
incumbent, and in inheriting not only 
her valuable lists of books, but the good 
will of many of those to whom the 
kindly ministrations of last year were 
most welcome. But this work is of 
such a peculiar character that the one 
in charge cannot take up any cut-and- 
dried course laid down by precedent, 
but must look the ground over carefully, 
see for herself what are the demands of 
the situation, strengthen her resources 
to meet them, and decide upon her own 
methods. Of course many who use the 
library are thoroughly familiar with its 
machinery, and find its lists and cata- 
logs accustomed tools, with which they 
easily work out their ends. These go 
on their way with brisk assurance, and 
have no need of assistance. But there 
are also many others to whom the mys- 
teries of a card catalog will always be 
inscrutable, and whose resources fail 
them when the books they come pre- 
pared to ask for are not forthcoming. 
The troubled expression, the uncertain 
movement, the roving glance, betray 
them to the watchful eye, and the assist- 
ant at the information desk knows at 
once that here is her field of action. 
Her position outside of the restrictions 
of the general desk gives her great ad- 
vantage over the busy attendant there. 
She is unhurried by many calls upon 
her at the same moment, and has leisure 
for the little conversation that soon 
brings to the surface real desires and 
projects, and points to a way out of dif- 
ficulties. She must be ever ready at 
the right moment, yet never officious or 
disturbing; must have an acceptable 
suggestion or illuminating expedient, 
and though this may tax both energies 
and tact, yet if success crowns the ef- 
fort the recompense is most exhilarat- 
ing. Theunfailing gratitudeand thanks, 
which it is pleasant to record that such 
attempts have always met with, are in 
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themselves a sufficient return. And 
even in the short month just past these 
small services have established the in- 
formation desk upon a friendly footing 
with many to whom its uses would never 
have occurred without a demonstration. 

Naturally, there would seem to bean 
opening for much work and influence 
among the young boys and girls who 
make so much use of the library. Their 
tastes are not yet wholly formed, they 
are impressionable and open to sugges- 
tion, and there is an irresistible attrac- 
tion in theideaofbeing ableto helpthem 
find out what a world of treasures the 
library holds for them if they will only 
go about discovering them in the right 
way. But much of this will have to 
come in time, if it ever does, through 
the establishing of a feeling of confi- 
dence and friendship between these 
young people and the information desk. 

It is at once noticeable that the chil- 
dren who come up from the Children’s 
room are already well grounded in the 
best of the literature suited to their age. 
They are, perhaps, a little at a loss in 
their new surroundings, being accus- 
tomed to the open shelves and easy ac- 
cess to the books themselves. But they 
readily adapt themselves to the lists 
and catalogs, and are open to any sug- 
gestion. The boys are almost invaria- 
bly ready and eager for the attractive 
histories,some of which are thinly veiled 
in fiction. They respond to anything 
suggestive of drum beat or bugle call; 
but the question of non-fiction for the 
girls does not settle itself so easily, 
though there are books. of travel and 
delightful biographies that one would 
think might interest them equally. 

To introduce the right book to the 
right person is almost as much of a 
pleasure as to bring together two con- 
genial people. It is this feeling that 
lends a zest to the task of finding out 
what people really enjoy, and making 
it an easy thing for them to get what 
they want. This would be a ‘simple 
matter were all as frank as the clear- 
eyed, pleasant-faced woman who ap- 
proached the desk the other day with 
the direct statement: I am a cook. I 
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don’t have much time to read so I want 
to use what I do have to the best ad- 
vantage, and I want some really good 
books. A short talk revealed her am- 
bition to educate and fit herself for some 
sphere of more congenial work, and her 
projects for study during the winter. 
She wanted to take one of the Waverly 
novels to read in that brief time after 
luncheon when there was a lull in her 
work; and she also confessed a great in- 
terest in nature study, finally going 
away with Kenilworth under one arm, 
and a volume of John Burroughs under 
the other. It was a real pleasure to 
follow her in imagination into that tidy, 
well-cared for kitchen that such a wo- 
man would be sure to have, and picture 
the effect of those books. One feels 
sure that such a spirit cannot fail to ac- 
complish its desires. 

It is not quite so easy to adjust one’s 
self to the mental attitude of the mid- 
dle-aged colored woman, who will have 
no non-fiction unless it takes the form 
of a “dialog book”; nor to realize that 
the pleasure she confesses to have had 
in reading Jo’s boys, points the way 
clearly to that flowery path that Miss 
Alcott has spread for her old feet. But, 
after all, one supplies her wants with a 
pleasure “changed not in kind but in 
degree” from that thrill of sympathetic 
delight with which one puts Treasure 
island into a boy’s hands for the first 
time, or introduces another to the fas- 
cinations of Parkman. 

It strikes the novice in library work 
with fresh force each day to find what 
books really mean to people to whom 
life seems to have denied so much. 
They look to them to create a new hea- 
ven and a new earth for them, and to 
supply the rose-color and the romance 
that stern reality has denied. Do not 
think that “anything will do” for that 
old lady, who has snatched time from 
the end of this busy Saturday to run 
around to the library for something to 
read “aver Sunday.” That shabby 
shawl envelopes a relentless critic. Her 
novel is much more to her than a mere 
device to pass the time. She looks to 
it to supply her for the time being with 
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She 
depends upon it to shut away the sordid 
cares and worries of the week, and lift 
her into quite another world, where her 
imagination can, perhaps, catch a little 


all that her laborious life lacks. 


rose-colored reflection. And a book 
must be really worth something that 
can do this. So select with care, rec- 
ommend with enthusiasm, and follow 
almost with God-speed the volume that 
goes off tucked under that thin old 
arm! 

No statistics, in the ordinary sense 
of the term, can be kept by the infor- 
mation desk, nor would they measure 
in any way the value of its services; but 
just because the work was new, and 
from a desire to know whether the num- 
ber of people who sought help would 
increase from week to week, a rough 
account has been kept forthe past three 
weeks of the month, showing that the 
weekly average was 24 per day—the in- 
formation desk having but five working 
days per week. This is, of course, en- 
tirely exclusive of the large demand for 
application blanks and explanation of 
them, and a brisk business in reserve 
postal cards and order slips. 

The library can toa great degree feel 
the pulse of theschools. Incessant de- 
mands for Ivanhoe, or Hereward the 
Wake, a “run” upon all the histories of 
early Britain, or anything bearing upon 
Alfred the Great, indicate pretty clearly 
the first stages of the English history 
course, while the tide of books upon 
kindergarten subjects, uponchild study, 
upon nature work, ebbs and flows with 
a regularity easily accounted for. 


F. W. 


“The library exists for the education, 
improvement, and entertainment of the 
people, while we are the faithful, trust- 
ed custodians of their wealth, without 
whom it would be of little service to 
them. Therefore, should the kindest 
of relations and utmost consideration 
exist between the teachers, pupils, 
clubs, business people, and workers on 
the one hand and the librarians on the 
other.” 
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Technical Books in Public Libraries 
E. P. Van Duzee, librarian Grosvenor 
library, Buffalo, N. Y. 

An article by Dr Wire in a recent 
number of PusLic LIBRARIES, on Med- 
ical departments in rate-supported pub- 
lic libraries, makes me feel that a protest 
should be made, if for no other reason 
than to show that there is another side 
to this question. I cannot agree with 
Dr Wire at all when he says that no 
public library has a right to spend the 
money of the people for books benefiting 
only one class. If we cut off the pur- 
chase of all technical matter, which this 
virtually would be doing, we have little 
left for the foundation, orsuperstructure 
for that matter, of our large public li- 
braries but fiction and the more popular 
books of travei, history, etc. 

As librarian of a strictly reference li- 
brary I naturally look at this matter 
from aslightly different standpoint than 
I would were I connected with a more 
popular circulating library. But per- 
sonally I am a strong believer in public 
reference libraries, collections of books 
designed primarily for the student, and 
it seems to me it is just as much the duty 
of a municipality to supply material for 
study as for recreation. In every large 
community there are numbers who have 
the desire, and take the time, to go 
deeply into the study of some branch 
of the useful or fine arts, sciences, or 
belles lettres, but find it impossible to 
purchase the technical books they need 
in their researches... Some of the best 
work is done by just such persons, and 
to refuse to purchase the books they 
need, because they are technical and 
not of interest to the general public, 
would be doing a grievous wrong to a 
most valuable class of our citizens. 
Where there is a suitable reference li- 
brary ina town it certainly is directly 
in its field of usefulness to supply for 
such students the larger technical works, 
sets of periodicals, and the serial pub- 
lications of the various learned societies, 
all of which are expensive, and on this 
account are rarely within the means of 
those who most need them. It is simply 
begging the whole question to claim 
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that because used rarely and by few, 
they should not be purchased with pub- 
lic money. The test of the value of a 
reference library to the community has 
not necessarily any direct connection 
with the number of itsreaders. I mean 
by this, that the nearer a reference li- 
brary approximates in the character of 
the books purchased to the popular cir- 
culating library, the larger will be the 
number of its readers, and the smaller 
its real usefulness in any community 
that has a well-managed circulating li- 
brary. 

The public circulating library is now 
a necessary part of the educational work 
of every town and municipality, but in 
the larger cities, at least, there should 
bea properly equipped students’ library. 
If this is done by private munificence, 
as in the case of the magnificent insti- 
tutions in Chicago, Baltimore, and some 
other cities, all the better for the citi- 
zens. The generosity of the founders 
has relieved them of heavy financial 
obligations they could not otherwise 
escape. 

But where there are no such institu- 
tions a reference library should be 
established by public money, as a sep- 
arate institution in the large cities, or 
as a department of the public circula- 
ting library in the smaller towns. 

The establishment of a medical de- 
partment with public funds is no more 
an improper use of such funds than 
would be the establishment of an elec- 
trical, architectural, or any other tech- 
nical department, and noless. Its pro- 
priety must be decided by the character 
ot the community in which the library 
is located. We have a very good med- 
ical department in the Grosvenor li- 
brary, its existence justified, I believe, 
by the fact that in the character of its 
medical profession Buffalo stands well 
to the front among the cities of the 
country. 

The cost of maintaining a medical 
department is most certainly no greater 
than the maintaining of any other purely 
technical department, and, judging by 
our experience at the Grosvenor library, 
I believe the same expenditure of funds 
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will go further there, because, if the in- 
terest of the physicians is secured, they 
will make large and valuable donations 
of material, leaving the funds of the li- 
brary free to be used where they will do 
the most good in the purchase of the 
latest monographic works and treatises. 

Iam in full sympathy with what Dr 
Wire says in regard to the conflict of 
advice. The librarian is almost always 
the best judge as to the value of a cer- 
tain book to the institution under his 
charge. He very often should, and 
must, consult with some specialist in 
regard to the character of the book in 
question, but having received that in- 
formation he is certainly in position to 
know best its value to the library. I 
do not admit that it requires any more 
ability or preparation properly to ad- 
minister the medical department than 
to administer a special collection of any 
other branch of the sciences or tech- 
nology. Medicine is one of the many 
branches of technical, scientific knowl- 
edge that falls directly within the field 
of work of the reference library, the 
proportionate value of which will de- 
pend very largely upon the character 
of the community in which the library 
is located. 

My contention is, that the reference li- 
brary, and, incidentally, the medical de- 
partment, forms a perfectly legitimate, 
and very important part of the library 
facilities in any of the larger cities, and 
as such is entitled to its proportion of 
the public funds raised for educational 
purposes. I think no onecan deny that 
a circulating iibrary, devoted entirely 
to popular fiction, and similar literature, 
would have no more claim upon the 
public money for its support than would 
free theaters and opera houses. It is 
only as the library subordinates the 
amusement features to the educational 
that it justifies its claim upon the pub- 
lic funds. 


The National Educational Association 
will hold its next annual meeting in 
Minneapolis, July 7-11, 1902. The usual 
half rates plus $2 will be allowed on 
all railroads. 


United States Government Publica- 
tions 


A handbook for the cataloger 


Library Bureau announces the early 
issue from its press of a work on the 
cataloging of public documents. 

It is intended that the work shall 
cover the whole subject with great full- 
ness, including in its scope constitu- 
tions, treaties, legislative papers, exec- 
utive papers, and judicial papers; not 
only federal documents, but state and 
city documents as well. The subjects 
are to be treated in the order named, 
and such care will be used in the han- 
dling ot the subject-matter as to insure 
against omission of anything that is 
really important. 

Facsimile cards, which emphasize 
and explain the points of rules and rec- 
ommendations, will be inserted wher- 
ever they are needed. 

Adelaide R. Hasse, the author and 
editor of this work, was librarian in the 
office of the Superintendent of docu- 
ments at Washington from 1895 to 1897, 
and has been chief of Document depart- 
ment of New York public library since 
1895; this position she still holds. She 
has added to this work courses of lec- 
tures on herspecialty, publicdocuments, 
in the New York State library school 
at Albany, and the Pratt institute li- 
brary school in Brooklyn. 

The work will come out in parts. 
Part I, which came out in November, 
1901, treats of constitutions and treat- 
ies. The documents of legislative bod- 
ies will be covered in Part II, which 
will list the legislative proceedings of 
all states and cities of the United States 
down to 50,000 population 

The first edition of Part I will be of 
moderate size, so that those desiring 
this book to assist them in their winter’s 
work should order at once the number 
of copies needed. 

Price of Part I, bound in cloth, 
resembling Simplified library school 
rules, $1. 

Fuller announcement of Parts II and 
following, can be made shortly after ap- 
pearance of Part I. 
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American Library Association Pub- 
lishing Board 


The A. L.A. Publishing board takes 
pleasure in commending to the libra- 
ries the proposition contained in the ac- 
companying circular from the Library 
of congress. That library being now 
prepared to issue printed cards for new 
books direct to libraries desiring them, 
this board is happily relieved of the 
necessity of further efforts to supply 
this need, and will turn its attention to 
other codperative work. For the board: 

W. I. FLercuer, Chairman. 


Distribution of Catalog Cards 


The Library of congress having taken 
up the work of furnishing the printed 
catalog cards has sent out widely a cir- 
cular of information from which the 
following extracts are taken: 


The Library of congress is now prepared to 
furnish a copy or copies of any of the catalog 
cards, a) which it is currently printing; b) which 
it has heretofore printed, so far as copies of 
these can be supplied from stock. 

The library is currently printing cards for the 
following classes of accessions: 

a Books currently copyrighted under the 
iaws of the United States. 

b Miscellaneous material, bothcurrent and 
noncurrent, so far as acquired by it. 

c The printed books in its present collec- 
tion, as these are reached in the process 

- of reclassification. 

The cards already printed have included the 
following: 

a Copyrighted books since July 1, 1898. 

b Miscellaneous accessions since Jan. I, 
IgoI, and in part since Jan. I, 1goo. 

c The two groups in the existing collection 
already reclassified, to wit: Bibliography 
and Library science; American history. 
(The group next to be dealt with is Po- 
litical and social science.) 

The cards are author cards merely. Subject 
headings will, however, be suggested on cards 
in the following groups at least: 

1 Copyrighted books; 

2 Bibliography and Library science; 

3 American history, and 

4 Each new group as reclassified. 

In the Library of congress these subject 
headings are prefixed, with pen or typewriter, 
to the author cards in order to form subject 
cards. 


Subscription price 
The charge will be based upon the cost (in- 


-tion—in short, the imprint. 
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cluding handling) of the extra copies, plus 10 
per cent. What this charge will be will de- 
pend upon the number of copies subscribed for, 
both in the aggregate and by any particular 
library. Fora single copy of a single card it 
will not exceed 2 cents. 


Orders 

1 Orders will be accepted in any form which 
specifically identifies the book (i.e. the card 
desired). For copyrighted books the most con- 
venient form of order would be a checked copy 
of the Weekly bulletin of copyright entries, 
containing the titles desired. This bulletin is 
a publication of the treasury department. It 
is available to any subscriber at a cost of $5 per 
year. Subscriptions for it should be addressed 
to the treasury department at Washington. 

2 The Publishers’ weekly contains almost 
all the titles in the bulletin that would interest 
the ordinary library, and many of the uncopy- 
righted books also. Orders may be sent in in 
the form of a checked copy of the Publishers’ 
weekly. 

Any library not choosing to employ as a 
check-list the Copyright bulletin or the Pub- 
lishers’ weekly, will be at liberty to send its 
orders in the form of a brief memorandum on 
sheet or slip. The description must, however, 
be sufficiently precise for absolute identifica- 
tion, to wit: author, brief title, number of vol- 
umes, date, publisher, and place of publica- 
In the case of a 
current book the information ordinarily sent to 
a dealer in ordering will be sufficient. 

In fact, libraries desiring these cards, for all 
or most of their accessions, might do well to 
forward to the Library of congress, at the time 
of placing the order with the dealer, a duplicate 
(carbon copy) of their order-sheet. 

Orders for cards on sheets must be on sheets 
of standard letter size; on slips, must be of the 
size of the 33 degree catalog card. 

Orders should be addressed: 


The Librarian of congress, 


Printed cards Washington, D. C. 


Price 
Under the existing law the librarian of con- 
gress will act merely as the agent for the pub- 
lic printer in receiving orders and subscriptions 
for the cards. The law requires payment in 
advance. The normal charge can be deter- 
mined only after experience. In the mean- 
time, in order to initiate the undertaking, it is 
necessary to fix a charge which shall serve for 
the present. The following rates have, for this 
purpose, been determined upon: 
a For one copy of any card, 2 cents. 
b For each additional copy, 5-10 of 1 cent. 
c For each additional copy of any one card 
where the order is received before the title 
goes to print, 4-10 of | cent per copy. 


Thus, the cost per title will be: 


1 To a library requiring one copy of a 
card, 2 cents. 
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2 Toa library requiring twoor more copies, 
2 cents for the first copy; 4 cent for each 
additional copy where the order is re- 
ceived subsequent to printing. 

3 Toa library placing an order for two or 
more copies of a card, before printing, 2 
cents for the first copy and 4-1oof I cent 
for each additional copy. 

Fractions of a cent in any final accounting 
will be reckoned as a whole. 

Payment 

eoubscribers cannot determine whether their 
orders will reach the library in advance of 
printing. They cannot, therefore, determine 
the precise amount to remit with their orders. 
They may follow one of these courses: 

1 If they remit with each order, the remit- 
tance should cover the higher charge (2 cents 
for the first copy; 5-10 of 1 cent for each addi- 
tional copy). Any balance in their favor will 
be duly credited. 

“sz They may deposit in advance with the Li- 
brarian of congress a lump sum. They will 
receive a receipt and credit for this, and any 
work done for them will be debited against it. 
This method 1s recommended as decidedly 
more simple and convenient. 

Remittances 

Must be by check or money order, payable 
to The public printer, Washington, D.C. But 
they are to be inclosed to the Librarian of con- 
gress. 

The above arrangement is to take the place 
of any and all arrangements heretofore pro- 
posed for the distribution of these cards by the 
Publishing board of the American Library As- 
sociation, in codperation with the Library of 


congre: : << 
Varic ‘etails with reference to the distri- 
bution be settled only after information as 


to what and how many libraries are likely to 
subscribe. 


Size of Printed Catalog Cards 


By an unaccountable inadvertence 
the cards sent out by the Library of 
congress recently, along with the circu- 
lars relating to the distribution of cata- 
log cards, were about a millimeter too 
high. 

It is hardly necessary to say that 
cards sent out in the future will be of 
standard size. 


One of the best of the new magazines 
is the Craftsman. Its aim is to set forth 
the relations of art to life, and it is 
addressed to those who are interested 
in the handicrafts from the economic 
as well as from the artistic point of 
view. 
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The Cincinnati Public Library 


The Cincinnati public library has 
made an advance in the last two years, 
which places it today, in many respects, 
among the most progressive libraries of 
the country. That it is a city library 
with its privileges extended to the 
county, has already been dwelt upon. 
The interior administration and arrange- 
ments have been improved, until it is a 
model in many ideas of library work. 
The open-shelf system has been adopted 
throughout the library, notwithstanding 
the seeming impossibility of sucha step 
by the alcove and gallery arrangement 
of the book-room, and is meeting with 
the greatest success. There has been 
an increase of 65 per cent in the use of 
non-fiction books, and a decrease of 15 
per cent in the circulation of the ordi- 
nary novels in the six months the 
shelves have been open to the public. 
Two beautiful rooms filled with fine art 
books and thousands of pictures are also 
open to the free use of visitors. A sys- 
tem of picture circulation through the 
schools and clubs occupies the full time 
of an assistant, and is given enthusias- 
tic approval and support by the users. 

Two other rooms are of special inter- 
est. They are termed study rooms— 
General, and Useful arts and patents. 
The first has several thousand selected 
books on open shelves, the majority of 
which have been chosen to meet the 
particular wants of the teacher’s club, 
high school students, literary clubs, and 
the study of current topics of the day 
by the general public. The second 
room is devoted to applied science and 
to the topics indicated by useful arts 
and patents. Each isin charge of an 
assistant chosen for peculiar fitness for 
this place. 

The room for the blind is of especial 
interest. It is supported in a large 
measure by a club of citizens formed 
for the purpose. Free transportation’. 
to and from the library is furnished by 
the street-car companies for each blind 
person and his attendant, the tickets 
being supplied from the library. Five 
readings weekly are given in the room 
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by volunteers from the club—once in 
political science, once in literature, and 
twice on miscellaneous topics, and once 
from the current magazines. In addi- 
tion, instruction is given once a week in 
reading and once in writing to the blind. 
The instruction is given by Miss Trader, 
who is herself blind, and her sister, and 
is done for the mere love of the work 
and its effects. The movement has the 
most cordial support and encourage- 
ment from the citizens. The literary 
people of Cincinnati are most kind in 
giving readings from their own writings 
and in talking to the blind visitors. 

The attendance of blind people varies 
from a half dozen to 30 persons. 

The Women’s clubs are well cared 
for, and the number of reading lists 
which have been prepared for their use 
leave little, it would seem, to be wished 
for in that line. These lists are type- 
written, many of them many times du- 
plicated, and represent a prodigious 
amount of valuable work and material. 

The children’s room is quite large, 
airy, sunny, and beautifully and inter- 
estingly fitted up for the help and pleas- 
ure of the little ones. A card catalog 
and reading lists, together with courte- 
ous attendants, aid in doing effective 
work. 

The library has a most interesting 
exhibition room at the entrance from 
the main vestibule. The display for 
the winter is to illustrate the history of 
the United States, followed by an illus- 
tration of the history of literature and 
art. Books, pictures, and _ historical 
relics will illustrate each period. Read- 
ing lists always accompany the displays. 

The library carries on the most cor- 
dial codperation with! the schools of 
the city as far as they will avail them- 
selves of the assistance offered. Special 
effort is made to meet the wants of the 
individual teachers. 

These are but a few of the many in- 
teresting ideas Mr Hodgesand the staff 
are working out, and which are making 
the Cincinnati public library, with its 
branches and home libraries, a power- 
ful instrument for good in Hamilton 
county. 
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Proceedings of the Indiana Library 
Association 


The tenth annual meeting of the In- 
diana Library association was held in 
the State house, Indianapolis, Ind., Oct. 
29 and 30. Marilla Waite Freeman, of 
Michigan City, as president, made a 
brief opening address, in which she 
called attention to the important results 
which had been obtained in library mat- 
ters during the past year, both by the 
Library commission and the new Li- 
brary law. 

Recent library legislation in Indiana 
was discussed by E. E. Mummert of Go- 
shen. He pointed out a few defects in 
the act which, aside from these, is con- 
sidered by many to be the best law in 
any state upon libraries. . He also said 
that to it, in great part, is due the gen- 
erous donations which so many towns 
in the state have received from Mr Car- 
negie. 

Merica Hoagland, State organizer, 
read a paper upon the Relation of pub- 
lic library commission to libraries of 
the state, in which she said that as per- 
sonal work was the greatest assistance, 
therefore the organizer was the great- 
est help. Though a week’s course of 
instruction is provided by the commis- 
sion, to follow the meeting of the asso- 
ciation, this is only open to persons 
actually engaged in library work, and 
the new librarian is urged to attenda 
regular library school. The commission 
hopes to provide a four weeks’ institute 
in May, and also publish bulletins and 
lists of books at that time. Following 
the paper a question by Miss Ahern 
brought out the fact that trustees were 
admitted to the institute and that one 
would be in attendance. 

Codperation in collecting material, by 
W. E. Henry, state librarian, explained 
the clearing house scheme of the State 
library. He said the libraries of the 
state are invited to contribute maga- 
zines, books, and especially any pam- 
phlets or other material bearing upon 
the history of the state, and in exchange 
will be sent parts, and in some cases 
sets of magazines, which they lack. No 
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expense other than cost of transporta- 
tion one way is connected with the plan. 

The evening session was held in the 
parlors of the Hotel English when W. A. 
Millis,superintendent of Crawfordsville 
schools, read a very interesting paper 
on the Library and the school—their 
relationship. Following this was an in- 
formal reception, refreshments being 
provided by the Bowen- Merrill Co. 

Belle S. Hanna of Greencastle read a 
paper Wednesday morning upon Refer- 
ence work with children, in which she 
said that reading is for information, rec- 
reation, and inspiration, and reference 
work pertains to the first. Children 
should be taught to read topically, to 
economize time by the use of indexes 
and otherhelps. Make them feel that 
the library isa workroom. 

Apportionment of time in a small li- 
brary was discussed by Nellie B. Fatout 
of Elwood, in part as follows: When 
there is only one person ina library the 
work resolves itself into two classes— 
things requiring immediate attention 
and those which may be postponed. 
Under the first comes attention to bor- 
rowers,the filing of magazines and news- 
papers, and answering of business cor- 
respondence. Thesecond class includes 
cataloging, book-lists, and lists for cer- 
tain days. Again the work is subdivided 
under show work and substantials. The 
first includes picture bulletins, special 
days, and advertising schemes; the sec- 
ond, wise selection of books, orderly 
arrangement of books, cataloging and 
classification. The substantials should 
always have precedence over show work. 
A spirited discussion followed in which 
Miss Ahern insisted that a 10-hour work 
day was too long, as sufficient time was 
not left for recuperation. Mrs Stein of 
Lafayette objected to depending upon 
untrained apprentices, claiming that 
they were usually placed at the loan 
desk, where in truth the most capable 
service was required rather than the 
least. 

A paper upon What critical maga- 
zines give best aid in selecting books 
was read by Miss Elrod of Columbus. 
After the paper Arthur Cunningham of 


Terre Haute thought it might be well 
to add to those mentioned the Academy 
and the Atheneum. By inquiry it was 
found that some library boards in the 
state will not subscribe to or furnish 
any critical magazines. 

As Miss Browning of Indianapolis 
was ill and could not be present, the 
Report of the A. L. A. meeting at Wau- 
kesha was given by Miss Ahern. She 
said that the only reason our state did 
not secure this session was because the 
invitation from Wisconsin was received 
first, and the hotel accommodations at 
Waukesha were thought to be better. 
The meeting was the largest ever held, 
that is of people directly interested in 
library work. Miss Ahern called upon 
several persons to express their opin- 
ion of the dominant note in the Wau- 
kesha meeting. Among the points 
mentioned was the hospitality of the 
Wisconsin people, the esprit de corps 
of librarians, the cordiality of the 
A. L. A., children’s work, and the ele- 
ment of self-dependence. She closed 
by saying that the point of view was so 
enlarged by attending an A. L. A. meet- 
ing that life could never be the same 
afterwards. 

A library building symposium was 
the feature of the afternoon session, and 
was very gratifying, both in point of in- 
terest and attendance, especially by 
trustees. It was opened by a paper on 
Library buildings by E. N. Lamm of 
Cincinnati. In his opinion the best 
results may be obtained from consider- 
ing the common people. The location 
should be in the business portion of 
the town and, if possible, have a large 
lot with good drainage. The architect 
should be selected in the same manner 
as a librarian, and by all means avoid 
competition. One story is usually con- 
sidered the best, and by all means plan 
for the public to have direct access to 
shelves. The greatest economy of ad- 
ministration is secured from one room 
with the desk in the center. Arrange- 
ments should be made for future 
growth. 

E. E.Mummert opened the discussion 
with an exhibition and description of 
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the plans of the Goshen library build- 
ing. Itisto be 75x48 feet, and built of 
Bedford stone. He also related how 
they secured their donation from Mr 
Carnegie. Mrs Lura E. Woodworth said 
the women’s clubs of Fort Wayne, with 
the indorsement of the city officials, ob- 
tained their gift of $75,000. She also 
exhibited plans of their building. Mrs 
Sailor of Elwood said they secured their 
donation of $25,000 by the mere expend- 
iture of 4 cents postage. T.F. Rose of 
Muncie, after briefly describing their 
site and how it was selected, introduced 
their architect, Mr Mahurin, of Fort 
Wayne, who gave a very interesting talk 
_on library buildings in the eastern cities. 
He urged simplicity of design both as 
to architecture and as to the arrange- 
ments cf the interior. He also exhib- 
ited plans of the Muncie and Elkhart 
buildings. G. W. Webster, a trustee of 
Marion, read an instructive paper on 
the work and plans at that place. They 
hope to make the library a center for 
the culture of the county, and expect to 
go before the next legislature with a bill 
to permit the county to use the library. 
Mr Moore of Marion assisted in explain- 
ing the plans. Dr L. O. Malsbury told 
what they were doing at Peru. Their 
building will be of Bedford stone. The 
enthusiasm of this session left no doubt 
in the minds of those present that the 
trustees are fully alive to their duties 
and responsibilities. 

Open shelves was the subject of a 
paper by Mrs Ida Gruwell of Marion. 
She said it had increased their circula- 
tion very materially; that last year they 
loaned 50,000 books on 8000v., and that 
in four years of access to shelves only 
eight books had been lost. 

At the closing session, which was held 
in the evening, Jessie Allen, of the In- 
dianapolis public library, read a very 
interesting and instructive paper on Li- 
brary work in social settlements. She 
read letters from various workers in 
Chicago and elsewhere demonstrating 
what excellent results had been ob- 
tained. 

The Question box as conducted by 
Miss Ahern proved very interesting, 
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many troublesome points in administra- 
tion being solved. 

Upon a motion by Mr Henry a com- 
mittee on architecture, which might be 
consulted as to the essential things 
which every library building should 
contain, was appointed by Miss Free- 
man, as follows: W. E. Henry, state li- 
brarian, chairman; Merica Hoagland, 
state organizer; Jacob P. Dunn, Joseph 
R. Voris, and Mrs Elizabeth C. Earl. 

PusLic LIBRARIES of Chicago was 
unanimously made the official organ:of 
the Indiana Library association. 

A committee to consider amendments 
to the constitution was appointed as fol- 
lows: Mrs E.C. Earl, chairman; Arthur 
Cunningham, Jessie Allen. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, Jennie 
Elrod, Columbus; vice-president, E. E.-: 
Mummert, Goshen; secretary, Anna G. 
Hubbard, State library; treasurer, Ar- 
thur Cunningham, Terre Haute. 

Mrs Colerick presented the following 
resolutions of thanks, which were unani- 
mously adopted: 

To the Bowen-Merrill Co. for their 
hospitable entertainment; to the local 
committee, Anna G. Hubbard, E. G. 
Browning, and Merica Hoagland for 
their courteous and thoughtful arrange- 
ments for the meeting; to the president 
and other officers for the successful and 
interesting session, and to Miss Ahern 
for helpful suggestions and the keen in- 
terest manifested. 

JENNIE EvRop, Sec’y. 
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Chicago—The meeting of the Chicago 
Library club, held November 15, was 
wholly a business meeting. Mrs John 
M. Grant, Evelyn H. Walker, Metta 
Loomis, and D. B. Crandall were elected 
to membership. 

Mr Andrews presented a report of 
progress from the committee on the dis- 
tribution of the Union list of periodicals. 
The total cost of publication was $588, 
divided as follows: John Crerar library, 
$238; Chicago public library, $150; Uni- 
versity of Chicago library, $75; New- 
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berry library, $75; Chicago Library club, 
$50. The John Crerar library also guar- 
anteed anything beyond the above total. 
The distribution gave to the Newberry 
library 100 copies, to the University of 
Chicago library 100 copies, to the Chi- 
cago public library 200 copies, to the 
John Crerar library 350 copies, and to 
the Chicago Library club 100 copies; 
150 were set aside for complimentary 
distribution to the press, committees, 
collaborators, etc. 

The following resolutions were intro- 
duced by Miss Ahern, seconded by Miss 
Hawley, and adopted by a rising vote 
of the club: 


Whereas, Mrs T. B. Blackstone has founded 
the T. B. Blackstone Memorial branch library, 
a gift to the Chicago public library, and, 

Whereas, this is the first gift of its kind re- 
ceived by the public library of this city; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, that this club make known to Mrs 
Blackstone its high appreciation of her action, 
and be it further 

Resolved, that the club extend to the board 
of directors, and to the librarian of the Chicago 
public library, its congratulations, and its hope 
that the example thus set may be followed by 
other citizens of Chicago. 

The revised constitution was a spe- 
cial order, and, after much debate and 


several amendments, was adopted. 


Connecticut—Tuesday morning, Octo- 
ber 29, members of the Connecticut Li- 
brary association journeyed to the lit- 
tle town of Salisbury to hold the fall 
meeting in the Scoville memorial li- 
brary. 

After luncheon those present, to- 
gether with a great many townspeople, 
gathered in the Assembly hall, where 
Rev. J.C. Goddard welcomed the associ- 
ation. The board of trustees of the 
Scoville memorial library set apart each 
year one day, which is called Library 
day, when it receives friends of the li- 
brary, and furnishes a literary and mu- 
sical program for the entertainment of 
its guests. This year October 29 was 
named as Library day,and the members 
of the Connecticut Library association 
became guests of honor. The musical 
program, conducted by Elisha Chapin 
and Miss Chapin, proved a rare treat, 
while Dr Anderson of Waterbury, in his 
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address, entitled The preservation of 
the beautiful in nature and life, gave 
his hearers many suggestive as well as 
beautiful and inspiring thoughts. Dotha 
Stone Pinneo gave two of her true 
stories, Black Philip and The Colorado 
girl, in her usual bright and captivating 
manner. 

Afternoon tea was served at five, af- 
ter which guests retired to the homes 
in which they were to be entertained 
for the night. At eight o’clock mem- 
bers reassembled at the library, and the 
regular session of the association was 
opened with the president, H. M. Whit- 
ney, in the chair. After routine busi- 
ness had been transacted, those present 
listened to a paper by Mrs Agnes Hills 
of the Bridgeport public library, The 
public library and the people, in which 
the librarian and the school-teacher of 
the present day were roundly scored. 
Grace Warner’s paper on Architecture 
and its message was read in her ab- 
sence by Alice T. Cummings, of the 
Hartford public library. Miss Warner 
traced through architecture the devel- 
opment of a period, a nation, a race. 

During the session Mr and Miss 
Chapin entertained the audience with 
most delightful musical selections. 

The following morning at 9.30 the 
second session was opened by Miss 
Sperry, of the Bronson library, Water- 
bury, who gave a very pleasing sketch 
of the trip to Waukesha and return, out- 
lining the work of the A. L. A., giv- 
ing most clearly reasons for becoming 
members ot the association, and citing 
the advantages and influence of attend- 
ing, if possible, the vearly conferences. 
George Stockwell followed with a pa- 
per, The library institute, in which he 
told the association of the new work 
undertaken this year by the Western 
Massachusetts Library club, by which 
the members hope to become more in- 
timately related with the small libra- 
ries of the western portion of their state, 
and by so doing raising the general 
standard of said libraries. Mr Stock- 
well spoke of libraries depending upon 
yearly appropriations of $5 for the pur- 
chase of books, of the expense and time 
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for attending regular library meetings— 
problems which confront the librarians 
of many such libraries—and of the 
club’s desire of taking the meetings to 
the libraries, so to speak. On holding 
an institute in one of a group of small 
towns, one of the officers of the club 
visits the locality, and by talking with 
library officials, school-teachers, and 
prominent men of the town in question 
and its neighbors, arouses a personal in- 
terest in the coming institute. Programs 
are prepared which shall interest not 
only the librarians, but the schools and 
the people. In one such town depend- 
ing upon a $5 yearly appropriation, the 
dinner served the visitors attending a 
recent institute netted the library some 
$16 for the purchase of books. Three 
institutes in the spring and three in the 
fall are of benefit to at least 30 towns 
At the close of his interesting paper, 
Mr Stockwell asked for the codperation 
of the Connecticut Library association 
in work along the western borders of 
the states. A motion was immediately 
made and carried to that effect. 

Miss Hewins then gave her paper, 
read at the A. L. A. meeting, entitled 
Book reviews, book lists, and articles 
on children’s reading—Are they of 
practical value to the children’s libra- 
rian? repeated at the request of those 
not fortunate enough to have heard the 
paper at Waukesha. 

A clearing house half-hour followed, 
and as members had come prepared 
with lists of duplicates of which they 
would dispose for equally valuable vol- 
umes, or for cash, one heard of “wants” 
of various libraries, supplemented by 
lists of works for which certain libra- 
ries have no need. 

The meeting was adjourned at 11.30 
until the winter and annual meeting, to 
be held in February in New Britain. 

The members remaining in Salisbury 
until late afternoon trains were treated 
to most delightful drives about the pic- 
turesque town and its adjoining neigh- 
bors. Anna HADLEY, Sec’y. 


Massachusetts— Promptly at 100’clock, 
on October 31, a goodly number of mem- 
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bers of the Massachusetts Library club 
were called to order by the president, 
H.C. Wellman, in the lecture hall of 
the Boston public library. 

L P. Lane spoke briefly of the pro- 
gram and proceedings of the A. L. A. 
meeting in Waukesha. He was followed 
by Mr Fleischner, of the Boston public 
library, who spoke on 


Fine art collections, 


and distributed to the members a list of 
selected books on the fine and decora- 
tive arts, carefully compiled by Grace 
Hitchcock, which he considered suit- 
able and essential for all small libraries. 
The list included all books easily pro- 
curable and not too expensive. Speak- 
ing of periodicals he referred to Masters 
in art as being the best magazine pub- 
lished on painting, as it contained not 
only very good halftone reproductions 
of the best pictures, but gave a résumé 
of the best authorities on each artist, 
with bibliographies which he knew were 
reliable, as they were compiled in the 
Boston public library. He said each 
issue was practically a monograph. 

Mr Fleischner then read a letter from 
a New Hampshire librarian, which he 
said illustrated the questions arising in 
providing for picture collections in li- 
braries, such as the best way to catalog, 
circulate, and keep count of their cir- 
culation. He said he had no faith in 
statistics, and if the pictures showed, 
from their appearance, that they had 
been used, it was sufficient. He re- 
ferred to the Brookline public library 
collection of photographs as well ar- 
ranged for a small library in which the 
public were allowed access to the cases, 
and said that in the Boston public li- 
brary the photographs were not cata- 
loged or circulated, and the public did 
not have access to them, but they were 
so arranged that any photograph re- 
quired could be found immediately. He 
advocated mounting all photographs, 
etc., on a uniform size, and writing the 
description in English on the face, and 
not on the back, where the number 
should be written; it was advisable, he 
said, to cut off the foreign description 
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usually to be found on the face of the 
photograph. 

In cataloging, the artists should be 
entered under their proper names, but 
their popular name should be written 
. on the picture, thus Raphael would be 
the name ona photograph of the Sistine 
Madonna, but in the catalog it would be 
found under Sanzio. 

Quite the best classification for photo- 
graphs and pictures was that of C. A. 
Cutter described ina paper read before 
the Montreal meeting of the A. L.A. in 
1900. The divisions used in the Boston 
public library were sculpture, architec- 
ture and painting; these were numbered 
by countries and the Edmunds enu- 
meration was used. 

Copies of the scheme would be avail- 
able to those who cared to have them. 
The best method of storage was to file 
the mounted photographs and pictures 
on edge, using Library Bureau book 
supports to keep them in proper shape. 
The method in use at the Massachusetts 
Institute of technology in the art de- 
partment was a good one for students, 
and convenient. The mounted photo- 
graphs are classified by countries, and 
filed on edge in pigeon-holes protected 
by labeled flaps, which flaps let down, 
expose the contents of the pigeon-holes 
to view, and enable the student to rest 
the photographs on them during con- 
sultation. 

Atter the morning session Mr Fleisch- 
ner kindly escorted the members over 
to the institute to see the arrangement 
for themselves. 

Mr Fleischner said that no photographs 
were issued from the Boston public li- 
brary, but halftone reproductions of the 
best pictures, etc., were circulated in 
portfolios, 25 at a time, the portfolio 
being so constructed that it forms an 
easel on which the picture in use can 
be stood; these reproductions were 
much used, and appeared to be appre- 
ciated. 

In starting a collection, clubs afford 
the best means of getting one together, 
and many “cultureine” and ‘‘artine” 
clubs, as he defined them, had been the 
means of establishing art collections in 
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libraries; theirs in the Boston public li- 
brary, he acknowledged, had been pro- 
cured at the outset in this way. In 
spite of their dilettante tendencies a 
certain amount of credit was due to 
such organizations. He eulogized the 
method of Miss Chandler,.of the Massa- 
chusetts library art club, who, in start- 
ing an art collection of pictures and 
photographs, had adopted the plan of 
choosing one city, such as Venice or 
Rome, and procuredall the photographs 
and pictures of its architecture and 
paintings, etc. 

In the Boston public library they now 
had on view a collection of colored 
photographs from the Detroit Photo 
Co., which though not good enough for 
school decoration, he considered ex- 
ceedingly good for geographical study, 
there being nothing better calculated to 
interest children. Each photograph was 
about 10x14 inches and cost 20 cents 

Stereoscopic pictures he considered 
good, but the problem of their storage 
had not yet been solved, and this had 
deterred the Boston public library from 
takingthemup. They ought, of course, 
to be inthe children’s room, but it would 
be difficult to guard them adequately. 

In the Boston public library tracing 
was allowed, and every facility given. 
All the really artistic magazine covers 
and posters were saved, and it had been 
found that, for persons earning their 
living as book illustrators, these were 
in constant demand; indeed, matter on 
decorative arts, more than any of the 
other arts, was in greatest demand. 

Mr Fleischner then referred to the 
large number of applications for posi- 
tions in the Boston public library, re- 
ceived from all parts of the states, and 
mentioned a letter received from an ap- 
plicant in the west who, in addition to 
her other qualifications, said she was 
willing and glad to learn from the pub- 
lic in the library. He said if more li- 
brary assistants were willing to betaught 
by patrons of the library who, of neces- 
sity, knew more of their own special 
subjects than they could, they would 
get along better. 

Leon H. Vincent was then introduced 
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by Mr Wellman, and after an amusing 
preamble, he delivered a stirring, enter- 
taining lecture on 


A plea for better colloquial English 


Among many scathing, trenchant, but 
well-merited criticisms of the present 
corrupt state of speech, he said that 
Americans had a reprehensible trick of 
misusing language, and gave some glar- 
ing instances. He protested, of course, 
against the use of slang, and said that 
spoken English, in America, is being 
spoiled by educated people, but that 
written English is, as a rule, good. 

He eulogized the French, who regard 
conversation as one of the fine arts, and 
deprecated the passion for novelty 
which would, he said, be the death of 
Americans, who stand in terror of being 
behind the times. They must, at all 
costs, be up with the times wherever 
they may be, and considered anything 
flamboyant and superlative as the best, 
because the latest; the latest book must 
be the best because it is the latest, etc. 

He said he had even noted a library 
referred toas unique! Personal and in- 
dividual effort is essential to bring about 
reform which could not be realized 
through books or magazines, and he 
hoped a proper sense of duty would im- 
pel usall to protest against the present- 
day corruption of speech. He did not 
plead for pedants, or for pronunciation 
cranks. Goethe, a master of the Ger- 
man tongue, said, at his death, the one 
thing he hoped he had learned was the 
use of the German language; but Théo- 
phile Gautier, the great French littéra- 
teur, not satisfied with his beautiful 
diction, said it was not for him to say 
he had mastered the French language. 
In referring to Blades’ Enemies of 
books, as one of the most fascinating 
books in the world, he quoted Blades 
as saying, The worst enemies of books 
were fire, water, rats, and women; he 
would say the worst enemies of the 
English language are professors and 
dictionaries. Professors should be the 
custodians of language and literature, 
bound to adopt the higher standard 
and not to allow themselves liberties or 
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colloquialisms. Spoken speech was, he 
said (himself using a colloquialism), 
“way” below the level of written tongue. 
No new words are needed, the language 
will expand without artificial assistance; 
it is a language incomparably rich in 
vocabulary. 

He warned his audience that slovenly 
speech begets slovenly speech, and said 
he wished to arouse public influence. 
Colleges had none, the average college 
man usually takes unwarrantable liber- 
ties with the parts of speech. Heclosed 
his lecture by saying an effort to retain 
traditional English in its purity -was 
only another form of patriotism. Mr 
Vincent’s lecture was much enjoyed. 

Mr Gifford, of Cambridge public li- 
brary, then drew attention to the un- 
satisfactory state of the book market as 
regards discounts; in spite of the prom- 
ises made, prices were now rather more 
than less. 

On his motion, seconded by Mr Jones 
of Salem, a committee was appointed 
to look into the question of book prices 
under the Io per cent discount scheme. 

Mr Faxon then moved that in view of 
the forthcoming A. L.A. meeting, in or 
near Boston, next year a local reception 
committee be appointed to take charge 
of hospitality. 

Mr Fleischner suggested that as next 
year was the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Boston public library, it would be well 
to hold the meeting in Boston. Mr 
Faxon’s motion was seconded, and a 
committee was appointed, consisting of 
Mr Whitney of the Boston public li- 
brary, Mr Lane, Mr Faxon, and Mr 
Bolton, with power to add to their 
number. 

Mr Ayer of Brockton then asked the 
meeting to indorse the approval of the 
New York Library club of Mr Crun- 
den’s scheme to exhibit a model library 
at the St Louis exhibition next year, 
which was accordingly put to the motion 
and carried. 

Miss Chandler of Lancaster announced 
that she had a number of old magazines 
to dispose of gratis, among them being 
a lot of the Century, Littell, and the 
Atlantic monthly. 
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At the afternoon session papers on 
the classification of music were read, 
one by Mr Ayer of Brockton public li- 
brary, late of Harvard College library, 
who described in an exceedingly tech- 
nical way the methods used in that li- 
brary, and the other by Mr Hunt, the 
compiler of the catalog of the Allen 
Brown music collection in the Boston 
public library, who told of the classifi- 
cation used, the difficulties encountered, 
and said, among interesting things, that 
he considered a specialist the worst 
possible person to catalog or classify 
books on his special subjects, as he 
usually went in for too minute refine- 
ments. Terms descriptive of music were, 
he said, exceedingly elusive, and the 
idea of a library was not to suit the 
specialist only, but so to arrange and 
catalog matter that the uninitiated also 
might be ableto find what they require 
with ease. 

The first part of the catalog is now 
completed, and Philip Hales’ criticism 
of it demonstrates the achievement of 
itsaims. He asked: Isthe whole cata- 
log to be like this? and on being told 
it was, he said: Why, anyone can know 
as much of the resources of the collec- 
tion as I can. 

Mr Cutter, of the Forbes library, whose 
classification on music had been referred 
to by Mr Ayer as valuable and helpful, 
said he believed in a common-sense 
arrangement, and much regretted that 
he did not call his classification the 
common sense instead of expansive, as 
all relative systems were, as a matter of 
course, expansive, but not all were com- 
mon sense. 

S. S. Green of Worcester warned 
against the too profuse use of subject 
headings in cataloging. He also said 
that he found the services of library 
school graduates of the greatest value, 
but that the best results could only be 
obtained by constant consultation with 
persons in contact with the users of the 
library, whose views did not always co- 
incide with those of the cataloger, but 
who had every right to be considered, 
as they were more likely to be of prac- 
tical value. Not what ought they to 


look under, but what will they look un- 
der, is the problem that has to be met. 

Mr Putnam, librarian of congress, 
then mounted the platform amid ap- 
plause, and after unfastening a formid- 
able package “lest we think it his man- 
uscript,” proceeded briefly to explain 
the technical differences between copy- 
right, patent right, and the law relating 
to trade marks. 

He said some misapprehension existed 
concerning copyright and what it cov- 
ered, which he hoped to clear away. 
There was no necessity to describe the 
steps requisite to obtain copyright or 
the law relating to it; a pamphlet could 
be procured on application from the 
copyright department gratis. No law- 
yer’s services were required, no oath 
had to be taken; all that was requisite 
was to deposit on or before the day of 
publication two copies of the best 
edition of any book or matter, with a 
fee of 50 cents for domestic, and $1 for 
foreign productions. The title of a 
book, etc., is not the subject of copy- 
right, as some people appear to think. 
The subject of copyright is the book it- 
self; the title cannot be secured under 
copyright; if it is securable at all it is 
only so under the trade-mark law. The 
function of the copyright office is purely 
administrative; it exists to record 
claims, not to adjudicate them. 

Mr Putnam then made an eagerly 
awaited announcement in reference to 
the proposed distribution of printed 
catalog cards from the Library of con- 
gress, embodied in the circulars which 
he afterwards distributed, together with 
samples of the catalog cards themselves 
from the package before mentioned. 
He said that under this scheme institu- 
tions, libraries, and individuals could 
avail themselves of the products of the 
Library of congress, ordering one or 
Ico copiesof any one card. Thisscheme 
was not altogether codperative, but he 
hoped later to make it so by including 
not only cards forall the current copy- 
right books, those for books already in 
the Library of congress now being re- 
classed and cataloged, with all the li- 
brary acquisitions, but also the books 
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not entered for copyright, and not in- 
cluded in the collection of the Library 
of congress or purchased by it; of large 
representative libraries, such as the Bos- 
ton public library, the John Crerar, and 
others whose collections and acquisi- 
tions of books would probably include 
all those in smaller libraries, with a view 
to obtaining information as to the loca- 
tion of such books or collections of 
books outside the Library of congress. 

They were prepared to print cards for 
all of these books if proper copy was 
supplied them by the librarians of such 
libraries, and proposed to send galley 
proofs of the card forms to 25 or more 
library centers, so that librarians and 
others interested can examine the lists. 

This courtesy will be widely and 
highly appreciated, and the unstinted 
praise and thanks of librarians are due 
for the wide-minded policy and able 
management of the Library of congress 
and its librarian, which have overcome 
all complications, and brought this im- 
portant, long-discussed project to a 
practical issue. 

Mr Putnam, who is a member of the 
Massachusetts Library club, was warmly 
thanked for his interesting address, im- 
portant statement, and courtesy in com- 
ing so far to apprise the club of this new 
bibliographical venture. 

The meeting terminatedat fouro’clock 
with a unanimous vote of thanks to the 
trustees, officials, and librarians of the 
Boston public library for their kindness 
and hospitality. 


Massachusetts—The regular fall meet- 
ing of the Western Massachusetts Li- 
brary club was held October 18, at 
Huntington, in the audience-room of 
the Baptist church. 

The beauty of the hills, where the 
foliage.was just in its prime, added to 
the enjoyment of the cordial welcome 
extended by Rev F. T. Kenyon in be- 
half of the townspeople. The principal 
topic for the morning discussion was, 
How to increase the usefulness of the 
reading-room, opened by Miss Win- 
chell of the Forbes library, Northamp- 
ton. Her points were very practical, 


such as to make the room inviting with 
books, pictures, and plants; advertise 
the room; if hampered by lack of funds, 
interest some of the townspeople to give 
their cast-off periodicals, or, better still, 
to subscribe for some for the library. 
Get the young people to come in to see 
the picture bulletins or exhibits—in that 
way they form the habit of coming, and 
once having formed the habit it becomes 
second nature. 

The next paper on the subject, writ- 
ten by Miss Jackson of North Adams, 
proved the theory that the best way to 
help a person is to help him to help 
himself, not to find exactly the infor- 
mation the reader wants and place it 
before him, leaving him no better able 
to help himself next time, but show him 
how to find it. If he is told of the date 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica he will 
not look there again for so recent a dis- 
covery as that of X-rays. A simple 
method of calling the reader’s attention 
to the contents of a book would be to 
insert in each work of reference a terse 
note, giving its date, its general scope, 
and its limitations. The usefulness of 
the reading-room is also increased by 
attending to the physical comfort of 
those who visit it, and even the care 
exercised in such prosaic matters as the 
purchase of tables and chairs is well re- 
paid. 

This paper was followed by a discus- 
sion of the subject, in which Mr Ballard 
of Pittsfield, following out the idea of 
physical comfort, suggested the need of 
good light, and told of how he is at 
present making this possible in the 
Berkshire athenzeum by the use of glass 
ridged in prisms. He also suggested 
the desirability of removing restrictions 
from reading-rooms, giving an experi- 
ence of his own in visiting a library. 
He went to the desk and asked if he 
might look about, as he was interested 
in libraries. Thereply was,S—sh! We 
don’t allow people to speak above a 
whisper. In carrying out the exhibition 
idea he would adopt the Japanese plan 
of having only one fine picture, or one 
bit of choice bric-a-brac, shown at a 
time. 
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A bountiful repast was served by the 
women of the church, after which a walk 
was taken to the top of Laurel hill, 
where a wonderful panorama of hills is 
unfolded, with the Westfield river wind- 
ing between. 

The first topic of the afternoon ses- 
sion was, The best books of the year 
for a small library to buy. 

A lively discussion followed as to the 
kind of books a library should buy. 
Should it always purchase those of a 
high class and seek to raise the people 
to its standard, or should it come down 
to the plane of the people with trashy 
literature, and seek to raise its standard 
by degrees? Should the library use the 
method of the saloon, ot the club? 
Which are preferable, goody-good 
books, or baddy-bad; young prigs or 
young devils? Books may be standard 
in two senses, standard because they 
are good, and standard because they 
stand on the shelves. Get the books 
the people will read. The list of books 
was pronounced one likely to be of 
much assistance to the small libraries. 

The subject of Library helps was 
treated by Miss Ashley of Springfield, 
Miss Blakeley of Mount Holyoke col- 
lege library,and Miss Gaylord of Forbes 
library, Northampton. Miss Ashley’s 
paper showed how printer’s ink can be 
made use of through the newspaper, by 
advertising new books or pictures, and 
by clippings, telling of local history and 
of history not local, through the monthly 
bulletin, special bulletins, bulletins of 
other libraries, publishers’ lists, always 
taking care to have paper as good as 
the library can afford and the printing 
artistic. Miss Blakeley showed how in- 
dexes were valuable, saying that an in- 
dex literally is that which points out; 
an indexer puts himself in sympathy 
with the people. The librarian who 
trains children in the use of bibliogra- 
phies is helping him in the world’s 
work. There are some collections which 
are made very valuable by good index- 
ing. Suchaset is Stedman and Hutch- 
inson’s Library of American literature. 
The messages and papers of the Pres- 

dents contain an index, so-called, 


which is really a dictionary of United 
States history. Other valuable indexes 
are those of the Old South leaflets. 
Poole’s, the Annual literary, the Cumu- 
lative, The Springfield republican, and 
the American Library Association. The 
strongest emphasis should be laid on 
the need, that the library worker train 
herself to a mastery over her books that 
she may be a ready guide and the best 
of all the indexes. Miss Gaylordshowed 
how simple things, those near at hand, 
can be utilized by the librarian, through 
book covers posted with numbers at- 
tached, newspaper clippings fastened 
on bulletin board, collections of books 
by and about an author whose anniver- 
sary is celebrated on “birthday” tables, 
with pictures of himself and his home 
hung above, a nature study table in the 
spring, a table of the different countries 
of especial interest at the time. 
Ipa F. Farrar, Sec’y. 


.Michigan—The eleventh annual meet- 
ing of the State library association was 
held at Adrian Nov. 8-9, 1901. 

Pres. Utley, in his opening address, 
emphasized the importance and dignity 
of the library. 

Ex-Gov, Luce, member of the Li- 
brary commission, contrasted present 
educational advantages with those of 
earlier days. He said the commission 
would give the use of 100 books to any 
community for a period not exceeding 
six months. He advocated separating 
the control of schools and libraries, and 
giving the latter into charge of separate 
boards. 

Miss Swartout of Three Rivers read 
an interesting paper on, Winning the 
public to the library. 

F. L. D. Goodrich of Ypsilanti read a 
paper on, Public documents in a small 
library. He called attention to the fact 
that many public documents were of 
little value to a small library, but rec- 
ommended having consular service re- 
ports, census reports, many of the series 
from the agriculture department, and 
reports from the departments of labor. 

Mrs Priddy talked on Women’s clubs 
and the library. The women’s clubs 
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and the libraries are both primarily edu- 
cational. Both are democraticand both 
are aristocratic—a democracy of choice 
and an aristocracy of intellect. This 
means the preservation of our Ameri- 
can institutions. She complimented the 
local librarians fortheirintelligence,and 
good-naturedly roasted the clubwomen 
for expecting too much and attempting 
too much. She also took a little dig at 
authors who sit in a corner and write 
historical novels. 

At the evening. session Rev. H. P. 
Collin of Coldwater presented a paper 
on the Library as an element in the so- 
cial organism. At its close a very 
pleasant reception, largely attended by 
citizens of Adrian, followed. 

On Saturday the meeting opened 
with a paper by Mildred Smith, of the 
Ypsilanti high school, on the High 
school library. She gave quite minute 
details and some statistics in regard to 
the work of her library. She thought 
well of giving the student a chance to 
form opinions of his own, by having 
free access to the best in the library. 
High school students need more watch- 
ing, of course, than college students. It 
is well to keep a close eye on whether 
students are using the library for edu- 
cational purposes, or for mere pleasure. 
The library should be beautified by 
everything that is attractive. The ques- 
tion of money has been solved in her 
city by a system of alumni contribu- 
tions; it stimulates pride in the work. 
She considered the teachersa part of the 
librarian force, and they can help much 
in the work. The librarian has an op- 
portunity to teach as wellas the teacher, 
and they should be mutually helpful. 

The other paper of the morning was 
a very bright production from Ella Cor- 
win, of the State library at Lansing. 
Her subject was, Fads, fallacies and 
faults in library work. She pointed out 
the dangers of going to extremes in de- 
tail work, and had some good sugges- 
tions as to cataloging. While she was 
in favor of bulletining, she thought that 
color extravagance is to be deprecated. 
All of these things should be simplified 
and brought within the conception of 


the very humblest. She would take 
away everything that detracts from the 
dignity of the library. No undignified 
means of advertising should be em- 
ployed. Mere technicalities are not 
hard to acquire, but to learn the high 
uses of the library, and its books, is of 
the highest importance. 

The officers elected are as follows: 
President, Henry M. Utley, Detroit; 
vice-presidents, H. O. Severance, Ann 
Arbor, Phoebe Parker, West Bay City; 
secretary, Margaret C. Upleger, Mt 
Clemens; treasurer, Mrs M. F. Jewell, 
Adrian. 

The next meeting will be held in De- 
troit in October, 1902. 


Missouri—The second annual meeting 
of the Missouri Library association was 
held in Kansas City, October 24-25. 
Invitations had been sent out to all the 
librarians in Kansas, Nebraska, lowa, 
Texas, and Oklahoma, and a consider- 
able number of delegates were present 
from the three first mentioned. About 
50 people came from outside of the city, 
and a most instructive meeting was 
held. The keynote of the program 
was, The library in the small town; its 
organization and equipment. Special 
attention was given to the relation 
existing between the library and the 
school. The first session opened on the 
morning of October 24, by an address 
of welcome delivered by Gen. Milton 
Moore of Kansas City. F.M.Crunden, 
the president of the association, re- 
sponded with a few words, and then 
called upon the Hon. J. V.C. Karnes to 
tell something of the history of the 
Kansas City publiclibrary. The rest of 
the morning was spent in the inspection 
of the library building and in social 
gatherings. The afternoon session was 
opened bya paper read by Miss Bu- 
chanan, librarian of the Pittsburg, Kan., 
library, on the subject, The organization 
of a town library. Miss Thompson, the 
librarian of the public library at Jeffer- 
son City, Mo., led the discussion, which 
was participated in by a large number 
of those present. At this point a reso- 
lution was introduced asking for the 
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codperation of the Federation of wo- 
men’s clubs, then in session at St Jo- 
seph, in an effort to secure a State li- 
brary commission. After the passage 
of this resolution the regular program 
was resumed by a paper on The qualifi- 
cations and duties of a librarian, by 
Julia Walsh, librarian of the public li- 
brary, Ottawa, Kan. James I. Wyer, of 
the University library, Lincoln, Neb., 
opened the discussion, dealing with the 
question from the standpoint of a col- 
lege librarian. One of the most inter- 
esting discussions of the entire meeting 
was one brought out by a paper read by 
Julia Krug, superintendent of the. chil- 
dren’s department of the St Louis pub- 
.ic library, on The children’s depart- 
ment to awaken public interest. She 
was followed by Helen Read, of the 
children’s department at the Kansas 
City public library, and by several oth- 
ers. The question of The reference de- 
partment as a foundation for the devel- 
opment of a library was treated by Rev. 
Henry Hopkins of Kansas City, and 
The best form of catalog for the public 
library was discussed by Miss Smith of 
Sedalia and Miss Phelps of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri library. 

In the evening a reception was ten- 
dered to the visiting delegates by the 
people of Kansas City, in the public li- 
brary building, and the delegates had 
an opportunity of meeting in a very 
pleasant way those who are most inter- 
ested in the library work of the city, and 
who had been instrumental in showing 
so many courtesies to them. 

The third session, Friday morning, 
was perhaps the most instructive of any 
during the meeting, Prof, J. H. Hill, of 
Emporia, Kan., opening it with a re- 
markable paper on the School and li- 
brary. He was followed by Hon. J. V. 
C. Karnes and Supt. J. M. Greenwood 
of Kansas City. Edward P. Wilder, of 
Topeka, Kan., and Purd B. Wright, of 
the St Joseph public library, then dis- 
cussed the Popularization of the library. 
Branch libraries and delivery stations 
were considered in a paper read by 
Edith Tobit, librarian of the public li- 
brary of Omaha, Neb., and the discus- 
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The 
session was terminated by a question 
box conducted by Mr Crunden, and 
the business meeting of the Missouri 
association. The following officers were 


sion was opened by Mr Crunden. 


elected: President, Mrs Carrie West- 
lake Whitney, librarian of the public li- 
brary, Kansas City; first vice-president, 
Faith E. Smith, librarian of the public 
library, Sedalia; second vice-president, 
Sula Wagner, public library, St. Louis, 
secretary and treasurer, J. T. Gerould; 
University library, Columbia. 

The committee appointed at the last 
meeting of the association, to prepare 
and secure the passage of a bill calling 
for a state library commission, reported 
that the bill introduced at their instance 
had failed to pass. The committee was 
continued and instructed to codperate 
with other committees, to be appointed 
for this purpose by other organizations. 

A resolution was passed indorsing the 
project to locate on the grounds of the 
Louisiana Purchase exhibition a model 
library, complete in arrangement, equip- 
ment, and books. A committee was ap- 
pointed to secure the codperation of the 
friends of public libraries in an effort 
to secure this building. 

It was also resolved that the State 
teacher’s association be asked to con- 
sider, at their next meeting, the subject 
of the relation between the school and 
the library, and also that their codpera- 
tion be requested in the matter of state 
library commission. 

A resolution of thanks for the many 
courtesies extended tous by the people 
of Kansas City was also passed. 

After deciding that the next meeting 
of the association should be held at 
Sedalia, the convention adjourned. 

During the afternoon the visiting del- 
egates were entertained by a very en- 
joyable tally-ho drive about the city. 

J. T. GEROuLD, Sec’y. 


A book of interesting facts, by a well- 
known fact gatherer, is Ray Stannard 
Baker’s, Seen in Germany. He treats of 
a host of subjects suggested by a close 
observation of Germany’s military and 
civil life. The book is fully illustrated. 
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Library Schools 
Drexel 


On the evening of October 30 an in- 
formal reception was given to the class 
of 1902 by the Drexel institute Library 
school association. A Living-book li- 
brary, in which the hostesses represented 
well-known books, and were circulated 
to their guests for periods of five min- 
utes each, to be guessed, promoted so- 
ciability, and proved a pleasant way of 
introducing the old graduates and the 
newcomers to each other. 


Alberta S. Rice, class of 1901, is as- 
sisting Miss Farr in the work at the li- 
brary of Hackensack, N. J. 


Gertrude P. Humphrey, class of 1go1, 
has been appointed librarian of the pub- 
lic library at Lansing, Mich. 

Anna B. Day, class of 1901, is organ- 
izing the library at Grove City, Pa. 

Harriet A. Mumford, class of ’97, has 
accepted the position of librarian of the 
Hill school library, Pottstown, Pa. 

Florence B. Kane, class of ’98, is li- 
brary organizer on the Free library com- 
mission of the state of Delaware. 

Mary H. Upton, class of ’97, who for 
the past year or so has been studying 
in the bindery of Cobden-Sanderson in 
London, has now opened a bindery of 
her own in Philadelphia, where she will 
do work in artistic binding. 

Illinois 


The school has greatly enjoyed, dur- 
ing the past week, an exhibit of artistic 
bulletins prepared at the New York State 
library school. 

Director Katharine L. Sharp ad- 
dressed the National association of 
collegiate alumnz on October 26, on 
Library schools and the librarian’s op- 
portunities. Miss Sharp also addressed 
the students of the New York State li- 
brary school October 28. 

Caroline Wandell, B. L. S. goo, has 
been appointed cataloger in the library 
of the University of Texas. 

Mrs Martha B. Clark, ’94-’95, is or- 
ganizing the library of the Steel works 
club at Joliet. 
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Florence Wing, B. L.S. 1901, has ac- 
cepted a position with the Wisconsin 
Free library commission. 


New York 


The event of special interest in No- 
vember was the visit of Katharine L. 
Sharp, director of the University of IIli- 
nois library school (B. L. S., N. Y.’g2). 
She discussed the subject of library 
school entrance requirements, and ar- 
gued ina very persuasive way that li- 
brary schools granting degrees should 
require a college degree for admission. 
She presented the same subject in an 
important paper before the National as- 
sociation of collegiate alumnz at Buf- 
falo, November 26. The library stu- 
dents, faculty, and librarystaff met Miss 
Sharp socially at an informal reception 
given in her honor in the library school 
lecture room. 

Practical experience in making a li- 
brary known to the public, through the 
local press, is being gained by the senior 
class in connection with the Library 
seminar. Each senior student in turn 
prepares a letter for the Albany Sunday 
Argus, including not only local news, 
but also such general library news as is 
of interest to the public. The letter is 
in the same line as one prepared by 
W. H. Brett for the Cleveland Plain- 
dealer, and by Imogene Hazeltine for 
Jamestown Evening journal. 

The following item is quoted from the 
Argus of November 3: 

The senior class of the New York 
State library school gave a Hallowe’en 
party to the junior class, the faculty, 
and a few other guests, at the home of 
Mr and Mrs Dewey, 315 Madison av. 
Many of the customary features, in the 
way of games, decorations, and edibles, 
were observed, but other novel games 
were added, and the weirdness of the 
whole was heightened by sheet and pil- 
low-case disguises. The crowning event 
of the evening was a football game be- 
tween a team composed of faculty and 
seniors, and another composed of jun- 
iors. The football was an eggshell; the 
field, the dining-room table; the pro- 
pelling force, the breath of the partici- 
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pants who knelt beside the table. The 
game was played in two five-minute 
halves, during which players, as well as 
spectators, were convulsed with laugh- 
ter at the energetic blowiny of the com- 
batants, and the amusing antics of the 
ball. The juniors won by four goals to 
one, and bore off a miniature silver 
loving-cup as trophy. 

Mary Casamajor, of the New York 
State library school, 1899-1900, has been 
engaged to catalog and organize the 
Asbury Park (N. J.) public library. 


Harriet A. Wood, N. Y.’97-’98, re- 
signed her position in the reference 
department of the Cincinnati public 
‘library to take the position of chief 
cataloger at the State university of 
Iowa, Iowa City. 

The class of 1902 recently organized, 
with Anna H. Rodgers of Albany (Mt 
Holyoke 1900) as president, and Flor- 
ence E. Dunn, of Waterville, Maine 
(Colby ’92), as secretary-treasurer. 

The class of 1903 elected as president 
Malcolm G. Wyer, of Excelsior, Minn. 
(University of Minnesota ’99); as sec- 
retary-treasurer, Ella R. Seligsberg of 
New York city (Barnard ’99). Mr 
Wyer is a brother of J. I. Wyer, jr. 
(B.L.S.,N. Y.’98), librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 

SALOME CUTLER FAIRCHILD. 
Pratt 


Leslie Merritt, class of 1900-1901, has 
been engaged to reorganize the library 
of the St Johnsbury (Vt.) atheneum. 


Mrs Metta R. Ludey, Igo1, has been 
engaged for the staff of the Pratt insti- 
tute free library. 


Susan Clendenin, 1901, has been ap- 
pointed assistant in the Y. W.C. A li- 
brary of New York city. 


Lucy Ware Perry, classes 1900 and 
Ig01, has been engaged to make the 
typewritten catalog of the Millicent 
library at Fairhaven, Mass. 


Mary Williams, class of ’98, has re- 
signed her position in the Hampton 
institute library to accept the librarian- 
ship of the public library, Neenah, 


Wis. The appointment takes effect Jan- 
uary I. 
The City library, Springfield, Mass. 
Library training class for 1901-02 

The City library opened another train- 
ing class November 13. A written ex- 
amination of applicants for this class was 
held,which was general in its nature and 
designed to test the good sense and gen- 
eral efficiency of the applicants. 

Out of theapplicants five of those best 
fitted for library work were selected. 
The written examination formed only a 
part of the basis of selection. Much 
weight was laid on health, school or col- 
lege education, previous experience in 
business or in teaching, personality, and 
recommendations. 

Applicants will be asked to agree to 
work, without pay, for 10 months in the 
City library of Springfield, from about 
Nov. 13, 1901, to Sept. 13, 1902, exclu- 
sive of one month’s vacation to be taken 
between June i and August 31. That 
is, the term of service will be 11 months, 
with 10 months of actual work. One 
of the requirements will be evening 
service on an average of two evenings 
a week. 

The library, on its part, agrees to 
give the members of the class an op- 
portunity to familiarize themselves with 
the several departments of library econ- 
omy so far as this can be done ina 
limited period. Some of the work done 
will be in class. The larger part of it 
will be practical work in the library. 
During the 10 months of service there 
will be held at least three examinations, 
covering the ground already gone over. 
On the results of these examinations, 
as well as on the general fitness for 
work shown by members of the class 
during their course, will be based the 
selection from the class of members 
for the library staff with pay, it any 
such selections are made. The library 
does not agree to furnish paid employ- 
ment to any of the members of its train- 
ing classes. It simply says that as va- 
cancies arise, first choice, under proper 
conditions, will be given to those who 
have served an apprenticeship in the 
library. 
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Book Lists 


In the recent discussion on Book lists 
at the New York State library associa- 
tion, Mrs Elmendorf submitted a num- 
ber of lists, which had been prepared 
by the Buffalo public library for distri- 
bution among its patrons. The follow- 
ing are selections which may be of help 
to the small library in choosing books 
along these lines, as showing what com- 
petent authority considers good mate- 
rial for the respective subjects. 

The last list is a copy of the list just 
sent out by the committee in charge of 
the work for the New York State li- 
brary association, and which will be 
sold tor 15 cents a hundred to anyone 
desiring them. 


Electricity 
For General Readers 
‘‘With the mastery of electricity man enters upon his 
first real sovereignty of nature.’’—George /les. 

Brackett, C. F., et al. Electricity in daily 
life. Scribner, $3. 

Atkinson, Philip. Electricity for everybody. 
Century, $1.50. 

Mendenhall, D.C. A century of electricity. 
Houghton, $1.25. 

Munro, John. Story of electricity. Apple- 
ton, 35 cents. 

Houston, E.J. Electricity one hundred 
years ago and to-day. Electrical World, $1. 

Trowbridge, John. What is electricity ? 
Appleton, $1.50. 

Houston, E. J., and A. E. Kennelly. Elec- 
tricity made easy. American Technical Book 
Co., $1.50. 

TEXT BOOK. 

Thompson, Sylvanus. Elementary lessons 
in electricity and magnetism. Macmillan, 
$1.40. 


Electricity for Amateurs 


“Properly thou hast no other knowledge but what 
thou hast got by working.” 

Atkinson, Philip. Power transmitted by 
electricity and applied by the electric motor. 
Van Nostrand, $2. 

Bottone, R.S. The dynamo: how made and 
how used. Macmillan Co., 90 cents. 

—— Electrical instrument making for ama- 
teurs. Van Nostrand, 50 cents. 

—— Electro-motors: how made and how 
used. Van Nostrand, 50 cents. 

Sloane, T. O’'C. Electric toy making for 
amateurs. Munn, $1. 

-—- Electricity simplified. Munn, $1. 

St. John, T. M. How two boys made their 
own electrical apparatus. St. John, $1. 


-—— Things a boy should know about elec- 
tricity. St. John, $1. 

Thompson, S. P. Dynamo-electric machin- 
ery. Van Nostrand, 50 cents. 

-~—— Recent .progress in dynamo-electric 
machines. Van Nostrand, 50 cents. 

Watson, A. E. How to build a fifty-light 
dynamo. Bubier, 50 cents. 





The United States Govern- 
ment and its Administration: 
A Group of Related Books for General Readers. 








“We here highly resolve . . that 
government of the people, by the 
people and for the people shall not 
perish from the earth.” 








Dole, C. F. The American citizen. 
Heath, 80 cents. 

Fiske, John. Civil government in the 
United States. Houghton, $1.00, 
Harrison, Benjamin. This country of 

ours. Scribner, $1.50. 

Wilson, Woodrow. Congressional gov- 
ernment. Houghton, $1.25. 

Fiske, John. American political ideas 
viewed from the standpoint of uni- 
versal history. Harper, $1.00. 

Bryce, James. The American common- 
wealth, abridged edition. Macmil- 
lan, $1.75. 

Smith, Goldwin. The United States; an 
outline of political history, 1492-1871. 
Macmillan, $2.00. 

Goodnow, F.J. Politics and administra- 
tion. Macmillan, $1.50. 

Great words from great Americans. 
Putnam, $1.50. 





New York Library Association, 
Co-operative List, No. 1, 
November, 1901. 





Librarians in charge of children’s 
rooms will find an invaluable help in 
their work with the school children in 
the Index to St Nicholas, issued by the 
Cumulative Index Co. of Cleveland. 
About 20,000 entries are made on the 
material contained in the first 27v. of St 
Nicholas, and any library will find this 
volume a labor and time saver in its 
work. 

No other periodical for young peo- 
ple is so valuable for reference work 
as St Nicholas with its Index. 
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News from the Field 
East 


The public library of Hinsdale, N. H., 
has been installed in its new quarters 
in the new town hall recently dedicated. 


The Fletcher Memorial library, the 
gift of A. M. Fletcher of Indianapolis, 
to Ludlow, Vt., has been opened to the 
public. 


Mrs Annie C. Thornton is to erect 
and present to Thornton academy, Saco, 
Maine, a $20,000 library in memory of 
her husband. 


A handsome public library building, 
costing $70,000, is to be erected by 
Augustus Hemenway and presented to 
Canton, Mass. 


Anna E. Whitney of Lancaster, Mass., 
has given $10,000 for a public library 
building to Bolton, Mass., in memory 
of her sister, Emma Whitney. 


A library training class was started 
in the Westfield ( Mass.) atheneum No- 
vember 1. The course will cover nine 
months’ time and all phases of practical 
library work. 


A series of public meetings in Provi- 
dence, R. I., have been held, and a dis- 
cussion of Libraries, and how to use 
them, has engaged some of the bright- 
est people in the city. 


The Yale library has received 16 
papyrus fragments from Egypt. The 
texts are all Greek, and are for the most 
part what aretermed non-literary papyri. 
Seven of them have been printed entire 
with introductions and annotations. 


May Ashley, who entered the Spring- 
field ( Mass.) city library’s training class 
in December, 1898, and has been regu- 
larly employed in the library for two 
years, spent two months in Greenfield 
this summer in helping reorganize the 
library there. As a result of her visit 
she has been employed as librarian of 
the Greenfield public library. 
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Central Atlantic 


Canandaigua, N. Y., has been offered 
$10,000 for a public library building on 
the usual conditions. 


Peter Reid, of Passaic, N. J., gives 
that city $50,000 for a branch library in 
the Dundee section in memory of his 
wife. 


A. R. Spofford has returned from 
Europe, where he has been for several 
months choosing books for the Con- 
gressional library. 


The Brooklyn public library will send 
out a system of traveling libraries to cir- 
culate among the hospitals of that city, 
and nowhere else. 


A new public library is being organ- 
ized at Belleville, N. J]. Miss Lambert, 
of the Passaic public library, is doing 
the technical part of the work. 


The Buffalo public library has re- 
ceived from Mexico the collection of 
books that were shown by that country 
in the Pan-American exposition. 


It is the purpose of Henry C. Rew 
to place a beautiful memorial window, 
of the value of $1500, in the library 
building which he gave to Newark, 
N. Y., in memory of his wife, who died 
last March. 


The Keystone State library associa- 
tion was organized at Harrisburg, Pa., 
November 14. The following officers 
were elected: President, E. H. Ander- 
son, Pittsburg; vice-president, Isabel E. 
Lord, Bryn Mawr; secretary and treas- 
~ Hannah P. James, Wilkes Barre, 

a. 


Webster free library, of the East side 
settlement in New York city, held an 
exhibition of a collection of North 
American Indian curios and pictures in 
the reference room of that library dur- 
ing November with great success. The 
collection was loaned by friends, and 
designed to give the boys and girls of 
the neighborhood a clearer idea of the 
Indians and their manner of living than 
is usually obtained from books. 
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The news of the extensive mutilation 
of books in the Wilmington institute 
free library has already been published 
in the library journals. John H. Rollo, 
who is accused of the crime, has been 
tried and sentenced to three years in 
prison. 

Florence Bayard Kane, of West Ches- 
ter, Pa., has been engaged by the Dela- 
ware State library commission as library 
organizer, and will enter on her duties 
on November 4. Miss Kane is a niece 
of the late Senator Thomas F. Bayard, 
and is very popular throughout thestate. 
She was educated for library work at the 
Drexel institute, and was for some time 
connected with the Bryn Mawr college 
library. 


The State federation of women’s clubs 
of Delaware, through whose influence 
the Free library law was enacted last 
winter, is in cordial codperation with the 
commission. The state has nine or ten 
traveling libraries of 50v. each, and the 
women’s clubs together have about 20 
more little libraries. The clubs will 
probably loan their libraries to the com- 
mission. 

Members of the commission have re- 
ceived numerous requests for libraries 
this fall, and two or three towns having 
subscription libraries are bending their 
energies tothe work of turning them into 
free libraries. Women’s clubs through- 
out the state are arranging to hold meet- 
ings in the interests of library advance- 
ment, and it is expected that Miss Kane 
will meet with them to help forward 
their movements. 


The committee in charge of erecting 
the 20 new Carnegie branches in Brook- 
lyn, with their architectural adviser, 
Prof. Hamlin, of Columbian university, 
has decided upon a plan of procedure as 
follows: The committee will select and 
appoint five architects (or firms of archi- 
tects, each represented by one member 
thereof) to serve as an advisory com- 
mission, to prepare plans and make rec- 
ommendations with respect to the first 
five libraries to be erected, and with re- 
spect to such other matters relating to 
the further conduct of the enterprise as 


may be referred tothem. Each of the 
five will prepare a design for one spe- 
cific library. Each of the five designs 
will, however, represent the collective 
wisdom and judgment of the whole com- 
mission, working in collaboration, and 
consulting freely with the librarian and 
with the professional adviser of the com- 
mittee. The designs will be submitted 
to the committee with the recommenda- 
tions of the commission to serve as pre- 
liminary and suggestive sketches, to as- 
sist the committee in reaching definite 
conclusions regarding the type or types 
of the proposed libraries, and in deter- 
mining as to what features and require- 
ments should be insisted upon uniformly 
for all the libraries. The committee, 
with the assistance of their adviser, after 
studying these designs, will then frame 
their final instructions, and the five arch- 
itects will then prepare the working 
plans, each for his respective library, 
upon the basis of these instructions. 
The committee reserves decision as to 
whether theremaining I5 libraries, orany 
part of them, shall be assigned to the 
members of the advisory commission, 
the decision depending largely upon the 
results of the work of the commission 
upon the five first erected, and partly 
also on possible unforeseen contingen- 
cies. The rates of compensation will be 
those authorized by the American insti- 
tute of architects, except that for two 
or more buildings erected from substan- 
tially the same plans, the rates will be 
somewhat reduced substantially as pro- 
vided by the agreement between the 
Manhattan committee and their archi- 
tects.; 
Central 

Des Moines (Iowa) public library has 

adopted the two-book system. 


Neenah, Wis., has raised $45,000 for 
an opera house and a public library 
building. 

The Case library of Cleveland has 
moved into new quarters in the Caxton 
building. 

Carrollton, Ill., has received $10,000 
for a public library building from An- 
drew Carnegie. 
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Margaret Dunbar has been elected 
librarian of the Western normal school 
at Macomb, IIl. 


Charleston, IIl., will receive $18,000 
for a library from Andrew Carnegie on 
the usual conditions. 


Katharine L. Sharp, B. L. S. (N.Y. 
’92), director of the Library school, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, has been appointed 
vice-president of the National associa- 
tion of collegiate alumnz. 


The board of education in Chicago 
has offered the public library the free 
use of 10 rooms in various school build- 
ings to use as reading-rooms, the li- 
brary furnishing books and attendants. 
The matter is under consideration. 


The widow of the late T. B. Black- 
stone of Chicago has given $100,000 to 
the Chicago public library for a branch 
library to be built as a memorial to her 
husband. The site, which was also a 
gift, is in a fine residence district. 


South 


Paducah, Ky., accepts Mr Carnegie’s 
gift of $35,000 on the usual terms. 


Andrew Carnegie has given $100,000 
for a public library in San Juan, Porto 
Rico. 


The University of Texas opens a de- 
partment for study of library science. 
The course began November I1 and ex- 
tends to June II, 1902. 


Elbert Hubbard has presented the 
Carnegie library of Atlanta with six 
handsomeand specially illumined books 
from among his best Roycroft publica- 
tions. 


An art exhibit of drawings and water 
colors is being held in the art room of 
the public library of Fort Worth, Tex. 
The exhibit is being circulated in Texas 
by the Federation of women’s clubs. 


West 


Conrad Kohrs, of Deer Lodge, Mont., 
has given $20,000 to that town for a li- 
brary building as a memorial to his 
son. 
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Pacific Coast 


Andrew Carnegie has given $10,000 
to Los Gatos, Cal., for a library build- 
ing. 

The report of Librarian Clark, of San 
Francisco publiclibrary, shows 711,409Vv. 
issued last year to 33,249 card holders. 
Of this number of volumes 335,308 cir- 
culated through the branches. 


Foreign 


The Booklover’s Library Co. has reg- 
istered a branch in London. 


The department of Agriculture and 
technical instruction for Ireland has 
devised a scheme for aiding village and 
workingmen’s libraries by donations of 
books oneconomic, industrial and allied 
subjects. Lists of books on these sub- 
jects are sent to the library from which 
selection may be made to the value of 
$15, and when application for them is 
signed by the librarian the books are 
then forwarded free from all charge. 


Library Section of the Wisconsin 
Teacher’s Association 


The following program has been pre- 
pared for the annual meeting of the Li- 
brary section of the Wisconsin Teach- 
er’s association: 

Friday, December 27, 2.30 p.m.—Library, Mil- 
waukee normal—In what ways can libra- 
rians of public libraries codperate with 
teachers in order to make the library most 
useful to the city schools? Julia Elliott, 
Marinette. 

Discussion led by Supt. H. C. Buell, Janes- 

ville. 

Increased value of a high school library when 
properly organized—-How can this work be 
done where there is no librarian? Prof. 
A. H. Fletcher, River Falls. 

Discussion led by Ella Parmelee, Oshkosh, 

and Principal H. L. Van Dusen, Jefferson. 

Library reading in the graded schools. Mrs 
Grace Darling Madden, Milwaukee. 

Discussion led by Emily Strong, Milwaukee, 

Principal G. E. Bunsa, Elroy, Barinka Neu- 
haus, Burlington, and Kate McKercher, 
Grand Rapids. 

In what ways may teachers codperate with the 
Library commission? Cornelia Marvin, 
Madison. 

Discussion led by Prof. O. J. Schuster, Neenah. 
5 p. m., Assembly room, Milwaukee normal— 

The child and his kingdom, the library. 
Mary E. Dousman, Milwaukee. 
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VICTORIAN PROSE 
MASTERS 


By W. C. BROWNELL Author of “French Traits,” etc. 








HE Victorian Prose Masters, who are its subjects, are 
Thackeray, George Eliot, Carlyle, Matthew Arnold, 
Ruskin and George Meredith—a group which probably in- 
cludes the chosen “‘master” of every reader who has felt 
strongly literary influences. 

It will give him the rare enjoyment in contemporary 
criticism of deep appreciation without extravagance and 
really fruitful analysis and suggestion without the pose of 
the analyst. $1.50 net (postage 12 cents). 
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2 
THE NATION 


Says: 





“Mr. Brownell is 
FACILE chief American 
crttic of our period, and 
our only objection to his 
method ts that he has a 
tendency to put more in- 
to an article than it will 
Fold? bo se oe oe 98 oe 


ae 7 





POEMS OF DISTINCTION 


A Book by 


tae MALTBIE D. BABCOCK, D. D. 


A H E R M I T QO RF Late Pastor of the Brick Church, New York. 
CARMEL “Sozxs**)| Thoughts For 


By GEORGE SANTAYANA 


Author of “The Sense of Beauty.” Eve ry- Day Li vi Nn g 


$1.25 net (postage 9 cents). 


VOLUME of short selections in prose 


Z d , Spiritually helpful, cheer- 
pi CATH ED RAL fully revel ne sagen ay as 


AND OTHER POEMS , and higher and happier manner of living. 


By MARTHA GILBERT DICKINSON 
Author of “Within the Hedge,” etc. 


With a Frontispiece Portrait 


$1.25 net (postage 8 cents). Price $1.00 net (postage 10 cents). 








The French Revolution 
and Religious Reform 


By WILLIAM MILLIGAN SLOANE, L.H.D., LL.D. 


Seth Low, Professor of History in Columbia University and author of 
“The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte.” 


ONSIDERING the French Revolution from a view- 
point new in the histories of this period. 

“Professor Sloane’s sound judgment, his remarkable 
deductive powers, keen insight, and tersely vigorous style 
well qualify him for the work in which he is so happily 
successful.”—Boston Transcript. 

$2.00 net (postage 16 cents). 





CONTENTS 


. Reform and Revolution 

. Voltaire’s Indictment of Eccle- 
siasticiem 

. The System of Oppression 

. Attitude of the Prelacy. 

. The Ecclesiastical C itt 

. Seizure and Sale of Ecclesias- 
tical Estates 

. Prelude to the Civil Constitution 
of the Clergy 

. The Civil Constitution of the 
Clergy 

. The Climax of Jesuitry 

Worship, Old and New 

. The Carnival of Irreligion 

. A Glimpse of Religious Liberty 

. Ultramontane Folly 

. Design and form of the Con- 
cordat 

. Enforcement of the Concordat 








CHARLES SCRIBNER'’S SONS, New York. 
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A Select List of New Books 


Hemstreet, Charles. Reporting for the 
newspapers. S. cl. (A. Wessels Co., N. 
Y.) Igol. 75 cents. 

A good text-book for the beginner and 
a guide for the veteran reporter. 


Catherwood, Mary Hartwell. Lazarre. 
Illustrated by André Castaigne. D.cl., 
ill. (Bowen-Merrill Co., Indianapolis.) 
Ig0I. $1.50. 


Pepper, Mary Sifton. Maids and ma- 
trons of New France. D. cl., ill., por. 
(Little, Brown & Co., Bost.) Igo. $1.50 
net; $1.65 by post. 

A book devoted entirely to the ladies of 
France, who left a life of civilization and 
luxury to dwell among the regions of 
Canadian winters in an unsettled coun- 
try surrounded by savages, has hitherto 
been lacking. This isa handsome book 
for school or library. 


Devereux, Mary. Up and down the 
sands of gold. D.cl. (Little, Brown & 
Co., Bost.) Ig0I. $1.50. 
A wholesomestory of the present day. 
“The author of ‘From Kingdom to Colony,’ 


shows an increased force and beauty in ner new 
novel.”’--Mew York Mail and Express. 


True, John Preston. Morgan’s men, 
containing adventures of Stuart Schuy- 
ler, captain of cavalry during the Rev- 
olution. Illustrated by Lilian Craw- 
ford True. D. ill. (Little, Brown & Co.) 
$1.20 net; $1.32 by post. 

_ This is one of the best, if not the best, of the 
juvenine historical stories that have been issued 
this season. It is a spirited story of a dashing 
young American officer in the South Carolina 
ws Yo of the Revolution, and contains a very 
vivid account of the Battle of Cowpens.—Bostou 
Transcript. 


Cram, George F. Minnette. A stor 
of the first Crusade. D. ill. (J. W. Ili 
& Co., Chic.) IgoI. $1.50. 

Mr Cram has evidently made a care- 
ful study of the Crusades, and has lim- 
ited himself in this story to the history 
of the first and most important of those 
struggles, ending with the capture of 
the holy city from the Saracens at the 
very close of the eleventh century. 

“The style is dramatic, the diction elegant, the 
sentiments pure and lofty, and altogether one is 
impressed in its perusal as by the symmetries 
and colorings of some noble painting, or master- 
piece of music. I cannot speak too highly of this 
work, commending it to my friends as entitled 
to popularity and permanence, because of its 
double excellence as a true chronicle of events 
and a vivid portrayal of the mightiest passions 
of the human heart.”—From Caspar Wistar 
Hiatt, Euclid Ave. Congregational Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Crockett, S.R. The Firebrand. (Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co., New York.) Igo!. 
$1.50. 


F Friedman, I. K. By bread alone. A 
FoI story of the steel workers. D.cl. (Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co., N.Y.) Igo. $1.50. 
“Zola has written many such wondrous prose 
epics, but this is the first to come from America. 
Almost inevitably it concerns a tremendous con- 
flict between capital and labor. So meaty, so 
thoughtful, and absorbing an American novel 
— comes to the reviewer’s table.’’— Chicago 

‘ost. 


Woods, Margaret L. Sons of the 

W86 sword. A romance of the Peninsular 
war. D.cl. (McClure, Phillips & Co., 
N.Y. Igol. $1.50. 

It tells of the adventuresome life of a 
young English girl, one of the many 
détenues who were caught inthe meshes 
of continental warfare. Napoleon is 
one of the characters, and an influential 
force in the action of the story. 


844.8 Wagner, Charles. Simplelife. Trans- 

Wi2_ lated from the French by Mary Hendie. 
with an introduction and biographical 
sketch of the author by Grace King, 
D.cl. (McClure, Phillips & Co., N. Y.) 
Ig0l. $1.25. 

These charming essays are a plea for 
simplicity in life, for “simple words, 
simple thoughts, simple needs, simple 
pleasures, simple beauty.” The author 
mont that simplicity is not a vanished 
good. 


The Proceedings of the fourth annual 
meeting of the National association of 
state librarians, held at Waukesha, July 
§, 1901, were issued November 15. The 
volume includes, among other things, 
the following papers: Early newspaper 
literature in Ohio, by C. B. Galbreath; 
Decimal classificationin cataloging pub- 
lic documents, by Artena M. Chapin; 
Free distribution of state publications 
and limits thereto, by L. D. Carver; 
Gathering of local history material by 
state librarians, by R. G. Thwaites; 
State librarians—their duties and pow- 
ers relative to library commissions and 
free libraries, by H. B. Hartswick; 
Should the state loan books from its 
reference library? by Johnson Brigham; 
Uniformity in preparation and publica- 
tion of session laws, by Robert H. Whit- 
ten. 

A few extra numbers are for sale and 
may be had at 35 cents each, or in lots 
of 25 at 25 cents each, by addressing 
the Library Bureau, 215 Madison st., 
Chicago. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN @ COMPANY 


New Books 


4 PARH STREET, BOSTON; 85 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


A Biography. 


By HORACE E,. SCUDDER 


This life of Lowell has been long in preparation, and will take its place as the definite 


biography of its subject. 


Mr. Scudder has written with the cordial codperation of Mr. 


Lowell’s family and is admirably qualified for his task. The V. Y. Wal and Express 
says, “It is undoubtedly the great American book of the season.”’ 


{2 vols. 


Life Everlasting 
By JOHN FISKE 


This book completes the pea ay roup - bee 
pon eee Destiny of Man,” ‘” “se dea of 
and hrough Nature to God.” " is obec ag in 
reasoning, effective in illustration, and radiant with 
the larger hope. 

[16mo, $1.00 net; postage, 7 cents] 


American Traits 
By HuGO MUNSTERBERG 


A series of brilliant contrasts of social and political 
life, character, and scholarship in Germany_ and 
America, from a German point of view. Prof. Mun- 
sterberg’s tone is light ana entertaining and reflects 
his keen, original personality. 

(Large Cr. 8vo, $1.60 net; postage, 13 cents} 





Crown 8vo, $3.50 net; postage, 29 cents] 


7 
The Rights of Man 
By LymMAN AsgsotrT, D.D. 

This study in 20th century problems treats nearly 
all the conditions and relations of men, with special 
reference to America’s present foreign ‘and domestic 
problems. It is a book which will command much 
serious attention. 

[Cr. 8vo, $1.30 net; postage, 15 cents | 


Ohe Mississippi Valley 
By JAMES K. HOSMER 
A Short History. Illustrated 


After a brief account of the early pioneers in this 
great region, Mr. Hosmer describes the immense in- 
dustrial and commercial activities which give the 
valley today an interest as keen as it had in its 
romantic days of exploration and conquest. 


[t2mo, $1.20 net; postage, 12 cents] 
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The Tory Lover 
By SARAH ORNE JEWETT ($1.50) 


This love story of Revolutionary times has been 
received with unqualified praise, the reviewers laying 
special stress on its high literary quality and its 

positive aged and charm. Miss a, s Paul Jones 
BS generally conceded to be the best portrait of the 
real man that has yet appeared; and to have made 
the heroine, Mary Henlites, the sweet gentlewoman 
she is Octave Thanet considers “a triumph.” 


Our Lady Vanity 
By ELLEN OLNEY KIRK ($1.50) 


Mrs. Kirk long ago demonstrated her right to be 
accounted clever, but this novel of New York societv 
displays a subtilty and justness of intuition which 
are far above mere cleverness. The character draw- 
ing is admirable and the narrative style natural 
and attractive. 


Margaret Warrener 
By ALICE BROWN ($1.50) 


A novel of a phase of Bohemian life in Boston, 
cheerful, bracing and optimistic in its outcome, 
though strenuous in some of its tones. It is Miss 
Brown’s longest and most powerful book. 


I 





CTION 
Within the Gates 


By ELIZABETH S. PHELPS ($1.25) 


This book may be called one of the ‘Gates Ajar” 
series. It is in the form of a drama and sets forth 
with characteristic earnestness some of the maturer 
views of the author upon the mysteries of the un- 
seen life. 


The Marrow 
of Tradition 
By CHARLES W. CHESNUTT ($1.50) 


This latest chapter in the great ‘trace problem” 
in the South is a powerfully dramatic novel of the 
present day and a marked advance over Mr. Ches- 
nutt’s earlier successes It will recall at many 
points ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” so great is its dramatic 
—* and so strong its appeal] to popular sym- 
pathy. 


A Lighthouse Village 
By LovulIsE L. SIBLEyY ($1.25) 


A most original group of sketches of life on the 
New Englan coast which are not merely clever, but 
are like Barrie’s “Window in Thrums’’—bits of real 
life done with rare sympathy and insight. 
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Concerning Some New Books 


Lincoln’s By CHARLES H. McCARTHY, Ph. D. Everyone who is familiar 

Plan of with historical and eccnomic literature will know that Mr. McCarthy 
Reconstruction as written a work which is the first in its field. It treats of the one 
phase of Mr. Lincoln’s great public career that is unfamiliar to intel- 
ligent Americans. While interesting as a narrative, it will satisfy a long-felt want as a 
book of reference. 800. $3.00 net; postpaid $3.20. 














Songs of Edited by JOHN BURROUGHS. An anthology of the best nature 
Nature verse in the English language. In all the poems whtch he has chosen 
——————_ Mr. Burroughs has demanded above all two elements—truth and sim- 
plicity. It is evident that the preferences of one who enjoys such a standing as a natural- 
ist, poet and lover of out-of-doors, must have a high universal validity. 12mo. $1.50. 


John Forsyth’s By ELIZA ORNE WHITE. A new book by the author of “The 

Aunts oming of Theodora’ and *‘A Little Girl of Long Ago,’’ will be 
welcomed by every lover of that truest element in American litera- 
ture—a New England story. s2mo. $1.50. 


In its 2d Edition 


The By S.R. CROCKETT. In this new romance the author has taken 

Firebrand his Scotch hero into Spain, where he plays a dashing part in a daring 

—_—_—_—_———__ Carlist plot. Soldiers, monks, brigands, and fair Senoritas figure in 
the story, which is one of Crockett’s best. s2mo. $1.50. 


The By STEWART EDWARD WHITE. The Philadelphia Inquirer calls 
Westerners this tale of the Black Hills ‘‘one of the strongest American novels of 
In its 34 Edition the year.” Says the Book News: “The characterization is forceful, 
the descriptions full of strength. Mr. White has succeeded admirably 

in his attempt to give a true and vivid picture of early western life.”’ s2mo. $1.50. 


Animals | By PROF. FREDERIC A. LUCAS, of the U. S. National Museum. 

of the This is the first of a series of Science for Everybody. \n a brisk narra- 

Past tive style, it tells the most recently discovered facts about prehistoric 

birds, reptiles, and mammals. The scientifically correct drawings of 

those monstrous creatures add greatly to the interest of the work. s2mo. $2.00 net; 
postpaid $2.15. 








The Life By REV. DR. JOHN WATSON (Ian Maclaren). This work brings 
of the the history of Jesus on earth home to the understanding and the 
Master heart. The author enters into no questions of dogma, but lays stress 
rather upon Ghrist’s great ethical teachings. The full-page illustra- 
tions are magnificent, being 16 in number, reproduced in colors from 
paintings made in Palestine by Corwin Knapp Linson. 8v0. $3.50 net; postpaid $3.72. 


In its 2d Edition 





McC ure, PHILLIPS & Co. #& New York 
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STRONG FEATURES 


Of Our Library Department 











1 OUR EXPERIENCE 


Extending over many years, and fitting us to supply 
ready information with regard to Authors, Pub- 
lishers, Titles, Editions and Bindings. 


2. THE STOCK 


To which we have access, comprising more of the 
standard and worthy publications of English and 
American houses than can be found elsewhere 
in the United States. 


3. OUR SPECIALTY 


Of finding and importing Rare Books—duty free— 
for Libraries. 


4. PROMPTNESS 
In filling orders and satisfactory prices. 








THE LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A. C. McCLURG & CO,, Chicago 
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Five points to consider. 


Everyone interested in the question of a library book stack ought to 
consider carefully the points we claim as rendering the L. B. diamond frame 
stack absolutely superior to any other stack on the market. 

1. It is rigid, strong, and light in weight beyond all others ever made, 
combining the maximum of strength with the minimum of material, and is 
of the most approved fireproof construction. 

2. It is adjustable to a nicety. A woman or child can raise or lower 
any shelf and fix it at the exact point desired. 

3. Itis free from superfluous metal or any obstruction to a clear view 
of the books. It is perfectly ventilated, gives free access to air and light 
from top to bottom, with no chance for dust to collect. 

4. It is best adapted of any form of stack to receive electric or other 
artificial lighting apparatus. 

5. It isexpansive. As the library grows new tiers can be added to the 
stack without disturbing or weakening the lower ones and without removing 
the books. 


Send for our illustrated stack catalog giving full particulars. 


Library Bureau 
530 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 


New York. Chicago. Philadelphia. Washington. London, W.C., 
377 Broadway. 215 Madison St. 112-116 N. Broad St. 928-930 F St. 10 Bloomsburg St. 
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Who use them. 


Among the hundreds using Library Bureau patented 
Steel stacks are the following: 


Connecticut. 


Kent Memorial Library, Suffield. 
New Britain Institute Library, New 
Britain. 


Illinois. 


John Crerar Library, Chicago. 

Gail Borden Public Library, Elgin. 

City Library, Champaign. 
Indiana. 


Public Library, Anderson. ; 
Indiana State Library, Indianapolis. 


Iowa. 
Des Moines City Library, Des Moines, 


Kentucky. 
Public Library, Lexington. 


Maine. 
Lawrence Library, Fairfield. 


Massachusetts. 


Public Library, Lynn. 

Free Public Library, Watertown. 
Free Public Library, Worcester. 
Adams Free Library, North Adams. 


Minnesota. 
Public Library, Owatonna. 
Michigan. 


Michigan State Library. 
Public Library, Jackson. 


Missouri. 
University of Missouri, Columbia. 


Nebraska. 
Public Library, Omaha. 


New Hampshire. 
New Hampshire State Library, Con- 
cord, 
New Jersey. 
Free Public Library, Jersey City. 
Free Public Library, Orange. 

Jersey City Library, Jersey City. 
Montclair Public Library, Montclair. 
New York. 

New York University Library, Uni- 
versity Heights. 
Buffalo Public Library, Buffalo. 
Ohio. 
Public Library, Toledo. 


Oklahoma. 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, 


Pennsylvania. 
Public Library, Bradford. 
Carnegie Library, Pittsburg. 
Vermont. 
Goodrich Memorial Library, Newport. 


Wisconsin. 


Public Library, Wausau. 
Simmons Library, Kenosha. 


Library Bureau 


530 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Washington, London, W. C.. 
377 Broadway. 215 Madison St. 112-116N. Broad St. 928-930 F. St. 10 Bloomsburg St. 
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Stories ot Great Artists 
By JENNIE E. KEYSOR, Author of “American Writers” 


Vol. I. Raphael, Murillo, Rubens and Durer 

Vol. Il. Van Dyck, Rembrandt, Reynolds and Bonheur 

Vol. III. Angelo, DaVinci, Titian and Correggio 

Vol. IV. Turner, Corot, Millais and Leighton 

Vol. V. Giotto, Fra Angelico, Masaccio, Botticelli, Mantegna, Fra 
Bartolommeo, Albertinelli, Andrea Del Sarto, Guido Reni 


Art History 


Vol. I. ARCHITECTURE 
The New Series of Art Histories 


By JAMES FREDERICK HOPKINS, Director of Drawing, Boston Public 
Schools 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED. CLOTH. 242 PAGES. PRICE, $1.00 


Two more volumes on “Sculpture and Ornament” and “Painting” are in preparation 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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—— a 
C U M U L A T | V E To a Select List of Periodicals 
| N D E xX is a Time and Labor Saver 

















Makes your periodical literature more valuable. 

Enables you to find the desired article on any subject quickly. 

Stimulates systematic use of periodic literature. 

Enables the librarian to refer the reader to the latest information on current 
subjects of inquiry. 

Edited by specialists. Published monthly, cumulates quarterly. 


Price, five dollars per year. Binding case and subject index free. 











We will send the 
CUMULATIVE INDEX 


_aamamamas acct: | CUMULATIVE INDEX CO, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ADDRESS 
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SPLENDID BOOK BARGAINS 
for 














LIBRARIES 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. has just published its Fall Clearance Catalogue 
containing the latest and best book bargains we have ever had to offer. The cat- 
alogue gives the list and net prices of the books and makes some splendid quotations 
on regular works besides. The whole presents a list which every librarian should 
investigate carefully before expending the Fall appropriations. 
We have been supplying libraries for fifty years. We know titles, authors, bind- 
ings, publishers; all there is to know about miscellaneous books. We are prepared to 








supply you these books on the shortest notice and offer you the best discounts. Further . 


than this, we can ship your books in one shipment, which will save you 
TIME o MONEY 2 WORRY 
Librarians are cordially invited, when in New York City, to visit our new book 
floor at 33-37 East 17th Street, Union Square North. We have there the largest single 
floor devoted to books in the country. It is light and roomy,so that you can see the 
books you want. You will always receive the promptest attention. 


THE BAKER @® TAYLOR CoO. 


Publishers 
33 East 17th Street, Union Square North, New York 
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Permit Me 


to introduce an 


waiver’ LIC ONS’ 
Eternal Ink 


at your service. I write true black, stay black forever, and am proof to 





age, air, sunshine, chemicals, and fire.. I am the only lineal descend- 


ent of the everlasting writing ink of the Ancients, and am worthy of 
my ancestry. 





Ask your Dealer for me, or send roc. for prepaid sample by mail to 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs., 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
flain Office. 271 Ninth Street / BROOKLYN. N. Y. : 


Factory, 240-244 Eighth Street § 
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Library Primer 
3 FREE ouiignemasamazeo= 
20,000 BOOKS 


sent free to your address. Postage 5c. All books carried 


JOHN COTTON DANA 
A handbook for library trustees and librarians 


Price $1 in stock. One price to everybody. We save you money. 
° , THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY 
Library Bureau 266-68 WABASH AVENUE - - CHICAGO 


; Largest Mail Order Booksellers | in the World. 
215 Madison St. oars 


Raw Chicago _AYubantey 


-WEBSTERS INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 














25, 000 New Words, 
Phrases, etc. 
Prepared under the direct supervision of W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., United 


States Commissioner of Education, assisted by a large corps of competent 
specialists and editors. 


New Plates Throughout. Rich Bindings.2364 Pages.5000 Illustrations. 





Useful, An Ideal Christmas Present #ttast've 


Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with a valuable Scottish Glossary, etc. 
“ First class in quality, second class in size.” Nicholas Murray Butler. 





Specimen pages, etc., of both hook / 


G, & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, “Mass. 












CHIC AGO) The Great White Way 
ee gee ee A Tale of the Deepest South 


A ] I ‘ON Author of “The Van Dwellers” 
Fully illustrated, cloth, gilt top, $1.50 


**The best thing of the sort I’ve seen since ‘Gul- 
PERFECT PASSENGER SERVICE liver’s Travels.’ ’’—Captain Joshua Slocum, author of 
‘Sailing Alone Round the World.” 


The Colburn Prize 


CHICAGO ~~» KANSAS CILTLY, By GABRIELLE E. JACKSON. Delightfully illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.00. A Story of Girls for Girls. 


aan 


BETWEEN 





CHICAGO SP LOuts, 


CHICAGO “» PEORIA, The Billy Stories 
ST.LOUIS*» KANSAS CITY By Eva Lovett. Capitally illustrated. Cloth, $7.00. 
: “A most amusing collection of stories told from 
the boy’s point of view. 


THROUGH PULLMAN SERVICE Lachmi Bai 


BETWEEN CHICAGO AND The Jeanne D’Arc of India. By MICHAEL WHITE 
= sila Ornamental cloth, $1.50. Fully illustrated 
A strong historical novel dealing with the Sepoy 








Rebellion. 
HOT SPRINGS. Ark. DENVER , Colo ‘ 4 
TEXAS. FLORIDA. UTAH, The Screen 
CALIFORNIA 4s» OREGON By — BourRGET. Copiously illustrated 
Gilt top, $1.2 Society in Paris and London 
A love story told in Bourget’s most fascinating 
style. 





IF YOU ARE CONTEMPLATING A TRIP, ANY POR: 
TION OF WHICH CAN BE MADE OVER THE CHICAGO sO 24 DB ZRVBER FF Waet Ff £ 


& ALTON, IT WILL PAY YOU TO WRITE TO THE UNDER: = y 
SIGNED FOR RATES, MAPS, TIME-TABLES, ETC J fF | A y [ O R & ( O 
. . . 


Gero. J. CHARLTON, NEW YORK 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 
Cuicaco, ILL. 
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g preciude re 
profit at the price named, so that it 
to obtain a fine piece of necessary 
room, at an extremely moderate cc 

It is made in quarter-sawed 
solid po d top and rounded 
titions are 171 stable O emova 
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compartments fitting L. B. st 


above the drawers can be rem 


ing the use of pins or paste 


Size of top 


We have others at a lower 


of library furniture 
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THE NEW 


HAMMOND 


TYPE- 
WRITER 


THIS WILL INTEREST YOU 



















E The Hammond Typewriter 
or Takes the Index Card flat, holds it flat, prints it flat, and finally delivers 


GC rd it flat, and all this without “attachments” of any sort. 


The Hammond has a special library type, and furthermore, prints in any 
Index language, style of type or color of ink on the same machine 
Hammond Typewriter Black Record Ribbons have been tested by United 


Work States Government chemists, and have been pronounced “ undoubtedly per 


manent 





IF YOU ARE A LIBRARIAN 


t ee — 
as y 


tHe HAMMOND Sf \wor IN SIGHT 
TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 


Factory, 69th to 7oth Streets, East River, 











NEW YORK, U.S.A 


Branches in Principal Cities 
Representatives Everywhere. 





